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‘Black Guipure Waist. a. 
of black or 
tra 
ked dresses, |” orig- 
inal is of black guipure, gathered slightly at the 
bottom, and set into a belt an inch and a half in { 
width. The trimming consists of two bands of | other is set 


Tuts waist can. be. 
ured lace or muslin, 4 
black or colored low-nec 






satin ribbon, an inch and a 
half wide, running over the 
shoulders from the front to 
the back; these are cut in 


points on either side, for 


which notches, one-fifth of 


an inch in length, are made 


in the ribbon two-fifths of 


an inch apart, after which 
the corners are turned over 
on the wrong side and fast- 
ened together. The mid- 
dle of the ribbon is then 
covered with bead and bu- 
gle lace two inches and a 


half wide, the design of 
which is given in Fig. 43. 


The bottom of the sleeves 
is finished with a similar 





Sewinc CasE--witH Cover. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 19. 
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Postace-Stamp Houper. 


The neck,. front, and top of the 


trimmed with ribbon an inch and a: 


ette. for ned 6 pointed DF 
s the belt in front, and 
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BREAD-W ORK. 


ptt years ago, as we were 
standing talking to a friend at 
a street corner, a little girl with a 
basket on her arm came up to our 
side, and, in the usual manner of a 
match girl, held up her petty wares 
for our inspection. At first glance 
we took them for Parian vases and 
baskets, and being otherwise en- 
gaged at the moment, were just turn- 
ing away with indifference when the 
child said—‘‘I made them, ladies ; 
they’re bread-work.” 


** Bread-work !” we exclaimed, in 
amazement, as the odd idea of ass0- 


Buiack Satin anp Lace Waist. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 13-15. 








Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the ‘es, for the Southern District of New York. 
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i For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 19. 


ciating so homely an article with fancy-work 







d with ee 


Have ready a'sniall piece of the fine white wire 
used in wax-flower making, put a little lump of 






Our curiosity was now fally arouséd to know 
how the delicate, tiny flowers and buds which, on 
examination, appeared to be so well 

done, and grouped so tastefully, were ° 
ever manufactured from such un-’ 

promising; material. 
of a liberal sum, and the purchase of 
one of the little bouquets, we obtained 
from the child a tolerably clear ac- 
count of the process which subsequent 
practice proved to be reliable. 
do not doubt that it will be new to 
most of our readers as it was to us, 
and therefore will proceed to give the 



























Buiack GurpurE Waist. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII., Fig. 43. 








Take a small portion of very white, fresh bread 
hould be moist rather than dry and crumbling), 
ss take a little piece be- 
mb, and press it out thin 


the bread on the end, 
and mould it with the 
fingers like an elon- 
gated pin’s head. 
Now take the flat- 
tened piece of bread, 
which should be thin 
and smooth, and 
about the size of a 
ten cent piece; . curl 
it around in a funnel 
shape, just as one 
would make a paper 
bag. Through this 
the wire may be pass- 
ed, letting the - little 
ball on the end forma 
centre, and the bread 
can be pressed firm- 
ly around the stem. 
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ly, will show a good imitation 
lily (calla). 


) to serve for a foundation, begin to 
dais tn: Ge thme wey that 0 wax 
is formed; the bread being so pliabl 


produced, — elab- 
bay are wax-flowers, Ga vides light 


may be together by 
7 ml ating it into the 


ivy, ete, 
, yi 


the use of the latter being 
saniyey taney ae ume Sal. 
lough will both 


would imagine that the material is only bread. 
Stiff bread-dough will answer quite as well as 
the baked bread, and is perhaps easier to mould. 
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Tar” Single Subscribers to HARPER'S BAZAR 
will be supplied from Number One to the end of 
the year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
Sor the yearly price of Four Dollars. 





GETTING MARRIED. 


MERICAN parents affect a great deal of 

‘horror at the the French practice 
in getting husbands for their daughters, This, 
which is termed the mariage de convenance, con- 
sists in treating nubile girls as if in pairing they 
had no more right to choose their partners than 
cattle-breeders allow their heifers, Here, how- 
ever, the comparison ends; for cattle-breeders 
all over the world have a judicious regard to 
vigor of race, suitable age, and other harmonies, 
while parents in France exclude these pruden- 
tial considerations, and introduce a new ele- 


ment in the coupling of their offspring. Waiy-. 


ing all reference to equality of years, purity 
blood, and sympathy of mind and temper, they 
merely insist upon the possession by either one 
or the other, or both, of money. Thus the old 
and decrepit are often united to the young and 
blooming, and the pretended union by marriage 
not seldom brings together two so discordant.in 
sentiment, that the only harmony between them 
is the mutual agreement to disagree. ‘The 
money, however, secures the pot au feu, which 
in modern France seems to be all that is de- 
sired, soured though it may be by the discord 
of its partakers. 

American parents may well be horrified at 
the French system of marriage, which outrages 
natural instinct, produces mutual disgust, and 
leads inevitably to miseryandcrime. Is it not, 
however, just possible that they themselves, un- 
consciously it is hoped, may be, in marrying 
their children, pursuing a plan not unlike that 
of the French, of which they express so great a 
horror? 

It is true that the particular individual is not 
always pointed out by the mother to her daugh- 


4 


ter as the husband to whom she, willing or un- * 


willing, must plight her troth., The marriage- 
wble girl—we speak of her, of course, who be- 
longs to that circle which arrogates to itself the 
title of ** best society”—has certainly a kind of 
choice of her partner for life ; but in the United 
States it is as much restricted to the particular 
class as in France it is to the single person. 
This class may be qualified, for want of any 
other distinctive character, as that of the party- 
goers—a set of young men whose parents have, 
or are. supposed to have, the means of allowing 
them a supply of dress-coats, varnished boots, 
and white kid gloves, and of affording the prod- 
igal wear and tear to which the nightly balls 
and parties of the season expose them. To 
this must be added the waste of time, and of 
intellectual and of physical vigor, which are the 


inevitable results of social dissipation, and unfit | 


those who indulge in it for the serious business 
of life, All this, moreover, implies a disposi- 
tion to, or a capability of expense, which com- 
mends especially the party-goer to mothers with 
marriageable daughters, Even should a wide 
choice be conceded to our young girls of fash- 
ion, their natural tastes and inclinations have 
been so thickly varnished by the artifices of a 
meretricious education, and suppressed by the 
frivolities of fashionable life to which they have 
such an early introduction, that, having no ap- 
preciation for better men or sympathy with 
them, they would not care to look for other 
husbands than those included within the nar- 
row circle alluded to. Here they find those 
who, like themselves, are merely painted pup- 
pets of show. Such it requires no great effort 
to please, no force of intellect to impress, no 
culture to attract, no sentiment to attach, A 














little smearing of paint, ‘a ‘eunning milliner to 
e flin ery; here a gay bit of rib- 






pet meets puppet; they advance and_ retreat, 
fly and pursue, “utter and languish, whirl in the 
waltz and agitate in the polka, until finally they 
fall exhausted into each other’s arms, and the 
whole ends with a matrimonial tableau at some 
fashionable Grace Church or other. 

Of course, no good comes out of such mar- 
wages. Neither husband nor wife can be fit 
for their marital duties, and as for their pa- 
rental, it were devoutly to be wished that they 
might never be called upon to exercise them. 

On the mere ground of worldly policy it is 
easy to show that fashionable mothers are mak- 
ing a fatal mistake in thus educating and 
disposing of their daughters in marriage. It 
would be easy to prove that not one out of ten 
of the constant young party-goers ever comes to 
good. It is not in the fashionable ball-roof® 
that Young America is acquiring that discipline 
necessary for the vigorous work of life. It is 
in the fields, the work-shop, the counting-house, 
and the schools of law, medicine, and theology 
that our athletes are exercising. ‘Io them will 
belong the future prizes of life. For such we 
commend mothers to educate their daughters. 
With husbands like these they will be more like- 
ly to have connubial happiness, and to secure 
that worldly prosperity which parents seem to 
consider still more important. 

Let mothers trust the making up of their list 
of guests to their husbands, and not take the 
stereotyped one of Mr. Brown. Ask them to 
bring from their warehouses, their offices, and 
counting-rooms their young apprentices, stu- 
dents, and clerks. Their entertainment will 
cost less than that of the “‘ party-goers,” for they 
will be satisfied with gentle words and a simple 
hospitality. ‘They will come too with a guar- 
antee of their worth, for they will have given 
proofs of probity and intelligence, and of a 
proper respectability, of which the young men 
of fashion generally offer no evidence stronger 
than that given by their tailors, bootmakers, 
and glovers. ie: 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to Radvinta. 

h Y DEAR LAVINIA,—You will remem- 
ber that at Mrs. Reservoir’s, last week, 

when I saw Steerforth Rochester dancing with 

a very young and lovely partner, I asked you 

with some feeling who she was, and said, warmi- 

ly, that I was amazed, and wondered if she had 

no mother or brother. 

** Certainly,” you answered, with surpriee, 
**there is Mrs, Almond sitting with Mrs. Pen- 
dragon.” 

‘* But does she know Rochester ?” 

“Of course she does. We all know him. 
He is one of the handsomest and most agreeable 
men and best partners in society; and as for 
his manners, why, even you, Mr. Bachelor, will 
acknowledge that they are charming.” 

** And his morals ?”” 

‘* What have we to do with his morals? If 
he behave properly with us we must be satisfied. 
It would be very indecorous for us to appear to 
know any thing of the immoralities of gentle- 
men.” 

Mr. Rochester came up at this moment, and 
asked you for a turn, and away you went in 
the waltz, and away went my mind in a whirl 
of reflections, 

By-the-by, just after you left me, I saw your 
friend Delia dancing gayly with that pleasant 
young Thurtell who murdered her younger 
brother. Now, don’t start when you read this, 
for, upon the whole, I am not sure that it was 
her younger brother—possibly it was only the 
younger brother of somebody else. And as I 
saw you winding in the embrace of Rochester 
through the sweet mazes of the dance which 
the mueic wove, I said to myself: ‘ Lavinia 
would not dance with him, I am sure, if he had 
murdered her sister.” Then I could not help 
wondering whether you knew, or had never 
heard, that he had murdered somebody. élse’s 
younger sister. Did I write, murdered? Well, 
I will noé refine upon = “Let us say, de- 
stroyed, if you prefer. “But; Lavinia, if you, 
and wofhen like you, delight in the attentions 
of Steerfosth,Rgchester, and dante with him 
willingly, and countenance him gladly, is it not 
a premium upon murder; and don’t you be- 
come an accessory after the fact? If you pre- 
fer to say ruin and woman, instead of murder 
and map, we will not quarrel about a word. 

I was so much pleased with the ball at Mrs. 
Reservoir’s that I, too, am thinking of giving 
an entertainment; and as my rooms are entire- 

ely too small, I thought, as the spring was com- 


.ing, that I would have it at that pleasant old 


inn, Rosamond’s Bower. It is old-fashioned, 
but that is all the better, for my design is to 
ask some old-fashioned company. And I wish 
you, dear Lavinia, to be Lady Patroness at my 
féte, and decide difficult questions of invitation 
for me. For I must be very select, and selec- 
tion is by no means an easy task under the cir- 
cumstances, For instance, I want to ask either 
King Charles II. or Melanchthon. It is an 
awkward choice, and I should like to invite 





both, but it is out of the question, We must 
decide between them, and which shall it be? 
I am afraid that Melanchthon is a dreadful so- 
ber-sides, while we know that Charles is a most 
courtly and charming gentleman. ‘To be sure, 
it seems to me that I have heard stories—and 
as this is to be a party of young girls, perhaps— 
But then, as you said to me in speaking of your 
partner, Rochester, ‘‘ What have we to do with 
his morals? If he behave properly with us we 
must be satisfied. It would be very indecorous 
for us to appear to know any thing of King 
Charles’s immoralities.” : 

Ah, very well; we seem now to be coming 
upon a principle of selection. We will ask 
King Charles II., and Mistress Eleanor Gwynn, 
and the Duchess of Cleveland, and—but I seem 
to see-you shake yourhead. What is the diffi- 
culty, my dear Lavinia? Surely you are supe- 
rior to prejudice! I know that Mistress Gwynn 
was formerly an orange girl; but here are the 
Tubbertons and the Pounds and the Hundred- 
weights, who were all orange boys; that is, they 
sold fruits and other good things, not by the 
basket, indeed, or singly, like Mistress Eleanor, 
but the trade was quite the same, and that it 
was wholesale makes no difference. It was not 
always wholesale. Hezekiah Tubberton used 
to sell pats of butter and half pounds of sugar. 
I will not insult you by supposing that you can 
object to Eleanor Gwynn because she used to 
earn an honest living. And as for the Duchess 
of Cleveland and Madam Carwell or the Duch- 
ess of Portsmouth—but why do you shake your 
head again and look offended? I know that 
they are not exactly Charles’s wives. But let 
us look at it 2 moment. 

You will not forget what you have already 
said of the fascinating Mr. Steerforth Roches- 
ter, that if his manners are agreeable his mor- 
als are not for our investigation. But certain- 
ly you do not complain of the manners or the 
beauty of Mistress Gwynn and the Duchess 
of Portsmouth? Why, the Duchess is of a fine 
old Frencli family, and-her manners and her 
accomplishments are very remarkable. I as- 
sure you she is not less fascinating for a woman 
than your friend and partner Mr. Rochester is 
foraman. Her dancing, her singing, her lan- 
guages, her refined repose, her delightful ease, 
her exquisite toilette—my dear Lavitia, what 
would you have? Why, she is the very pearl 
of people for Rosamond’s Bower. Upon what 
possible ground could I fail to invite her? and 
what questionable conduct it would be toward 
King Charles himself, to ask him and omit his 
particular friends and favorites in society! You 
must really give me a better reason than a 
shake of your head, ‘ 

Now, my dear Lavinia, I seem to hear you 
asking me whether I do.mot, know perfectly 
well why you are unwilling to invite Mistress 
Eleanor Gwynn and her companions, and why 
you will decline to come to the party yourself 
if they are to be present? I will answer you 
frankly, my dear young lady; and I say that I 
should suppose I knew the reason if I had not 
seen you whirling down Mrs. Reservoir’s rooms 
in the embrace of Mr. Steerforth Rochester. 
For if it be the character of Mistress Gwynn 
which makes it impossible for you to ask her to 
any party of which you are the especial patron- 
ess, or even to attend one at which she is pres- 
ent, what were you doing in Mr. Rochester's 
arms? I wish to remind you of those words 
of wisdom, ‘‘ What have we to do with his mor- 
als?” and I wish to ask if the- morals of Mr. 
Steerforth Rochester are not to be considered, 
why those of Mistress Eleanor Gwynn are 
brought into court? Besides, you have pre- 
ferred King Charles II. to Melanchthon upon 
the general ground of manners; and if you 
have no moral objection to the king, may I re- 
spectfully ask what is the moral objection you 
have to his madam? Miss Lavinia, you have 
lost your right to object to Eleanor Gwynn when 
you willingly invite Charles Stuart and dance 
with Steerforth Rochester. 

And there is‘one thing more. Is it only 
murderers of her younger brother that Delia 
ought not to dance with? Would she smile 
upon them—provided always that their man- 
ners were good—if they had merely destroyed 
the younger brother of some poor sewing-girl 
or servant-maid? Suppose it were the younger 
sister? In one word, does she think that mur- 
derers ought not to be welcomed at Mrs. Reser- 
voir’s balls; and, if so, is that the only crime 
that should exclude people? I observe, Miss 
Lavinia, that you ladies are very severe upon 
those of your own sex who fall. Ihave known 
Mrs. Tilbury’s virtue to be in such sublime 
insurrection over Biddy’s misconduct that I 
have been very much encouraged in my hopes 
for the moral regeneration of society. But 
scarcely had Mrs. Tilbury summarily driven 
the “‘vile jade” and the abominable” some- 
thing that I need not particularize, from her 
house, than I have known her to compose her 
ruffled plumage as soon as possible, ascend to 
the drawing-room, and, with her most polished 
and engaging manner, receive and entertain 
Mr. Steerforth Rochester. Mrs. Tilbury knew 
his reputation, If Biddy were not his victim, 
other Biddies were. Yet she was all sunshine 
to him—all wrath to Biddy. I said that De- 
lia’s dancing with a murderer was a premium 
upon murder—and IT say that Mrs, Tilbury’s 


‘ the offender that he is still welcome. 





treatment of Rochester was a premium upon 
vice. 

And how is it with you, Miss Lavinia? You 
are ready to invite King Charles because we 
must not trouble ourselves with gentlemen’s 
morals if their manners are correct, and you re- 
coil from Mistress Eleanor Gwynn, however 
charming her manners, because you dislike her 
morals. Good Heavens! if Nell Gwynn is 
guilty, what is King Charles? My complaint 
‘of you is, that you betray one of your own sex 
in smiling upon her betrayer. And you do it 
constantly ; you do it consciously. Society is 
wringing its ridiculous hands and crying “Oh 
dear !” at crimes which it promotes. . You teach 
this kind of man to despise you when you do 
not make him feel the contempt which a wo- 
man ought to feel for him. You are morally 
guilty of the offense when your manner shows 
You are 
morally responsible for the next Mistress Gwynn 
when you bid King Charles to your party, and 
do not hesitate to waltz with him. A tipsy 
man claims your promise for the German, and 
you yield ‘‘ because you can not discriminate.” 
I hope he tumbles down with you upon the 
floor. If you women will make’yourselves pup- 
pets and toys and sugar-candy, you have no 
right to expect men to take you at a higher 
value than you place upon yourselves. 

My dear Lavinia, I have not actually had 
this conversation with you, for I am only writ- 
ing to you. But I did see your gracious treat- 
ment of Steerforth Rochester, and you know, as 
well as I do, that he is what King Charles was, 
and that the reasoning which makes it honora- 
ble and proper for a young woman to receive 
the one would prevent her from scorning the 
other, I insist, further, that Mistress Eleanor 
Gwynn is no worse than the king, and that Mr. 
Steerforth Rochester’s mistress is no worse than 
he. Ishouldlike to know why Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby was permitted to be an honorable of- 
ficer of the Queen’s Court in England, while 
the whole kingdom would have shuddered if 
the Queen had received at her levees a certain 
lady who lived in adodge near London? She 
had done no wrong which Lord d’Eresby had 
not done: or if she had, it was at his solicita- 
tion. ; 

At least, my dear Lavinia, you women ought 
to stand by each other; and if I am ever mar- 
ried—which will be when the man comes down 
from the moon to be my groomsman—and if 
ever Mrs, Bachelor gives a party, and proposes 
to invite King Charles II., or Mr. Steerforth 
Rochester, or Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, for 
once in my life I shall be resolute, and I shall 
say, ‘‘ My dear, not one of those men shall be 
bidden to our house without their Mistress El- 
eanor Gwynns. For if those ladies are unfit 
guests, certainly those gentlemen are not less 
so.” And when you are married, Lavinia, if 
your husband will say the same thing, and in- 
sist upon it, the atmosphere will begin to clear 
wonderfully. 

Your real friend, 
An Otp BacuELor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MILLINERS’ OPENINGS. 


OME of our most exclusive milliners have 
displayed at their early openings a variety 
of beautiful bonnets, designed to be worn when 
the first spring days arrive. As we informed 
our readers, after taking a preliminary glimpse 
at the coming novelties in the wholesale houses, 
the new bonnets are not larger than those of 
last season, the diadem is the leading feature, 
and the Fanchon still prevails. The impression 
formed then has been confirmed by a thorough 
inspection of the elegant novelties exhibited at 
the openings, and selected with great care for a 
most fastidious class of customers. <A graceful 
new shape, called the Metternich, consists of a 
large round crown entirely without a brim, ex- 
cept such as is formed by the diadem. This 
crown bonnet is worn very far forward, the dia- 
dem being placed over the forehead, and the 
crown covering the top of the head, leaving the 
back hair without drapery. 


BLACK LACE, 
Black mises to be a favorite material 
for spring ts. A single piece of Chantilly 


covers the frame. Many bonnets are entirely 
made of lace, the head-piece, the fall at the back, 
and the barbes being all in one. It is sometimes 
embossed with steel or with straw. Another ele- 
gant and expensive style is silk embroidery of 
tiny flowers, forget-me-nots, and heliotropes, on 
the coiffure and barbes. A thread of steel or of 
gilt, so fine as to be almost invisible, glistens un- 
expectedly amidst the fine meshes of a gossamer 
barbe. Black Malines, of smaller meshes, and 
thinner, if possible, than tulle, is powdered with 
steel that glitters like gems. We notice also 
that black lace, either thread or blonde, is used 
for trimming bonnets of every description, white 
straws, chips, and Neapolitans, both gray and 
black, and also forms a part of colored tulle and 
crape hats. It is quilled on the diadem, is made 
into rosettes and bows, with long barbe ends over 
the back, and covers the narrow ribbon-strings 
that fallin the front solely for ornament, A great 
deal of colored lace is used, but it does not su- 
persede the black, because it is not brought out 
of such handsome quality; and although it is 
desirable to have all the trimmings of a bonnet 
harmonize, yet colored lace is not looked upon 
with favor by people of taste. 


An elastic cord, passing under the chignon, 15 
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necessary to keep the new bonnets in proper po- 
sition. If preferred, narrow strings of poult de 
soie ribbon are used to tie at the throat, but it is 
considered more stylish to dispense with them 
altogether, or fasten them at the back. The lace 
over-strings that accompany almost every bonnet 
hang loose almost to the belt, where they are 
caught by a rosette, or bow, a spray of flowers, 
or an ornament of steel or pearl. ‘The throat is 
thus left bare, a fashion that we shall appreciate 
more highly when the heat of summer séts in. 
A fall of lace, or a scarf, is attached to nearly all 
bonnets. 

The delicate Malines lace is brought out in 
every shade of color, and is preferred to the 
coarser dotted nets. It is used for scarfs and 
mantilla veils, and frequently forms the whole 
bonnet. It is very much admired when sprin- 
kled with tiny specks like diamond dust or frost. 

A brilliant shade of yellow is called butter-cup 
color, and_is very becoming to brunettes. We 
have spoken of the dark rich shade of red called 
Sultan. Garnets are used with this color. ‘The 
Metternich green, so much in favor for even- 
ing, is found to be very trying to the complexion 
by daylight unless relieved by lace. In conjunc- 
tion with black lace it makes a suitable bonnet 
for spring, and is so pretty that means will be 
found to make it becoming. 


ORNAMENTS AND FLOWERS. 


Among the prettiest ornaments are those of 
pearl, not white alone, but light shaded tints and 
rich colors as dark as maroon. There are flow- 
ers with pearl petals and gilt stamens, and but- 
terflies with quivering rings of colors as varied as 
an opal. Pendants of pearl and of straw droop 
from the diadem and the crown of bonnets. Gar- 
nets are introduced among the trimmings. They 
look too conspicuous to be popular; but we have 
seen a few at the best houses, tastefully arranged 
and softened by lace. 
together with very good effect, and the steel is 
desirable alone, but not the gilt. Occasionally a 
little jet is seen, and one of our most tasteful 
milliners says that we are not yet prepared to do 
without it altogether. Handsome crystal flow- 
ers vibrate on slender stems among metallic 
leaves; drooping sprays of velvet and feather 
flowers on gilt tendrils, butter-cups with long, 
trailing grasses, and clusters of the smallest flow- 
ers without foliage, such as mignonnette and ver- 
benas, are displayed in every window. The small 
flowers are used on coronets, while the bonnet is 
trimmed at'the crown and sides with a large scar- 
let poppy, a white lily, the brilliant cactus, or a 
tulip. Daisy wreaths are also still in favor, and 
autumn eaves, especially those purpled by the 
frost. 


FRENCH BONNETS. 


The most notable bonnet where all are at- 
tractive is a diadem Fanchon of exquisitely-fine 
black lace. A vine ard leaves of highly-polished 
ent steel that will not tarnish ornament the dia- 
dem. ‘The coiffure is embroidered with steel. 
Thistle balls of jet and steel are half concealed 
among the lace and a fringe as fine as thistle- 
down that border the bonnet. The narrow 
strings are of fringed ribbon. Wide lace barbes, 
fringed to match the coiffure. The price of this 
elegant bonnet is $60. 

Another of black lace, marked $55, is a solid 
piece of thread lace on a Fanchon frame. For- 
get-me-nots with gilt stamens are embroidered 
with silk on the centre-piece and barbes. Blue 
and gray velvet leaves are on the coronet, and a 
small cluster of them hold the lace strings to- 
gether. 

A white chip bonnet, made by Madame Ho- 
féle, of Paris, is in imitation of one worn by the 
Princess Metternich. It is of the shape named 
after the Princess, a large crown and turned-up 
diadem brim. A quilling of narrow blonde lace 
edges the diadem, and a wreath of half-ripe 
wheat is along the entire edge of the front. A 
green beetle, glistening like enamel, is in the 
centre of the wreath. Narrow Metternich green 
ribbon forms a rosette on the back of the crown. 
A cluster of wild flowers is set on the left side. 
Lace strings over ribbon. Price $50. 

One of Madame Virot’s bonnets is of white Ma- 
lines tulle, puffed over a thin frame. A wide fall 
of blonde lace is joined below the chin with a 
white satin rosette. A wreath of dark green 
leaves extends along the front edge of the dia- 
dem and around the bonnet. Sprays of lily of 
the valley sprinkled with crystal dew-drops are 
outside on the left. Price $50. 

A tiny bonnet, a mere coiffure indeed, is made 
of a beautifully-wrought pattern of white blonde 
lace. The barbes and head-piece are all in one, 
and are fastened to a wide-spreading diadem of 
forget-me-nots. There is scarcely any frame to 
the bonnet, and handsomely-dressed hair will be 
peinly discernible through the lace. ‘This is also 

IV, 


A violet crape has the material plain over the 
frame. Violet tulle is puffed over the back and 
forms long, scarf-like strings. Three pipings of 
satin are studded with gilt, and fall in scallops 
on the chignon. The bandeau is of steel and 
gilt with shirred crape above it. A cluster of 
violets in the face trimming reaches over the edge 
of the bonnet and among the strings. 

A blue crape, made similarly to the one just 
described, has an arched bandeau of pearl flow- 
ers over the forehead, and at the back a kerchief 
of blonde lace with pearl pendants on each scal- 
lop of the lace. 

A very stylish black Neapolitan has a high- 
pointed diadem of straw and quilled lace, on 
which is a wreath of pearl butter-cups of perfect 
coloring. A wide fall of black lace is open be- 
hind to disclose the chignon, and is connected 
with the strings in front. Narrow ribbon of the 
butter-cup color beneath the lace streamers. The 
bonnet is held secure by an elastic ribbon under 
the back hair. Price $45. 

A fancy straw of graceful shape is trimmed 


. . frame, 
Steel and gilt are used - 





with three narrow bands of ribbon of the Sultan 
color. A straw bow in the centre of a velvet 
band is placed over the forehead. Large cactus 
on a straw stem with trailing buds at the side. 
Fall of black lace open in the back forming a 
kind of mantilla veil at the sides. Lace strings 
with rosette of Sultan ribbon. 

A simple and graceful bonnet for a young 
blonde is a Fanchon of white-frosted Malines. 
On the coronet is a quilling of tulle bound with 
white satin. The tulle is puffed over the frame, 
each puff being separated by satin pipings, edged 
with narrow blonde lace. The inside trimming 
is a ruche of lace, over which is a wide bandeau 
of blue forget-me-nots sparkling with crystal 
dew-drops. A cluster of moss-roses on the left 
extend among the forget-me-nots. Blue and 
pink together, the Pompadour colors, are very 
stylish, and becoming to a fuir young face. 
Price $20. 

A steel-colored Neapolitan braid is trimmed 
with a wide fringe of steel balls on black lace. 
— slightly turned by the frost form the dia- 

em. 

A spring bonnet made of Metternich green silk 
is covered with three rows of black lace quilled 
on. Daisies of the same shade of green were 
in every scallop of the diadem. Narrow green 
strings covered with lace. 

One of the most harmonious designs is a white 
Malines embroidered with silk and puffed on a 
Fanchon frame. A quilling of tulle bound with 
white satin rests against the diadem, and an eld- 
er wreath extends across the front and around 
the bonnet. On the forehead are merely the 
leaves, the blossoms are on the left, and the dark 
berries on the right. A feathery blonde edge 
surrounds the long lappets that are caught to- 
gether with a rosette. Price $42. : 

A coquettish bonnet is of white lace over a thin 
A green velvet diadem covered with 
blonde forms the face trimming, against which 
rests on the outside a wreath of mingled flowers 
with foliage drooping at the side. A shell rosette 
of green velvet is set on the left. A pearl butter- 
fly just emerging from the chrysalis state trembles 
on the quivering stem of a flower at the back. A 
mantilla veil of white net spotted with satin 
droops from the bonnet. Price $30. 

An elegant bonnet was inade of satin pipings 
of the butter-cup color on a black foundation. A 
large satin bow was placed directly at the back, 
from which fell a bunch of butter-cups with their 
long trailing leaves. On the diadem were bows 
of steel and gold. <A plain English straw was 
neatly trimmed with a bunch of Sultan red leaves 
at the back, beneath which fell wide black lace, 
turned back en revers, and draping the sides of 
the bonnet. Inside was shirred silk, of the Sul- 
tan shade, surmounted with a velvet bandeau 
studded with garnets. 

These are a few of the handsomest bonnets of 
the season. There are many others at lower 
prices that are also graceful and pretty. Close- 
fitting Neapolitans, studded with steel or jet, 
may be bought for four or five dollars; and with 
the addition of a little lace and a few flowers, 
and some straw ornaments, any lady of taste can 
make for herself a spring bonnet at very trifling 
expense. if white straws are preferred, violet 
and Metternich green ribbons are arranged in 
loops over the crown and coronet, together with 
a few straw leaves and large pendant ornaments 
at the ends of the long strings. A ruffle of black 
lace is a pretty finish to ribbon strings. 

ROUND HATS. 

Very few round hats have been displayed at the 
openings. It is rather early for them, as they are 
more especially adapted to the sea-side and coun- 
try; besides which the hatters have, by their large 
importations, almost taken this branch of the trade 
out of the milliners’ hands. The Spanish and Ma- 
rie Antoinette styles, with high sloping crowns, 
are the newest shapes, and are pretty for water- 
ing-places and riding-hats; but another shape, 
with a lower crown and turned-up brim, will be 
more popular for the city. ‘The rims are rolling 
or caught up at the sides, and faced with colored 
satin or velvet. Straw cords and tassels and 
straw passementerie form the trimmings. A few 
turbans, sloping downward from the front, are 
seen; and a regular cap with visor is made of 
leaves or shells of silk. Lace strings more than 
a yard long fall from the sides, are lapped in 
front, and tied behind like a fichu. 


DRESS-MAKERS’ OPENING. 


At the spring opening of French dresses by 
one of our leading modistes we were surprised to 
notice the entire absence of the redingote or po- 
lonaise. This garment is, however, in such favor 
here that it will not be abandoned this season, 
though it is no longer cut so full as the original 
pattern, but is half adjusted to the figure by side 
bodies, and is worn with a fichu or scarf. 

All the short suits exhibited had two skirts, 
the under one cut in the way we have lately de- 
scribed, and bordered.with a flounce or with 
three narrow frills. The upper skirt is gored 
flat in front, with the back widths fulled in at 
the sides, and puffed or festooned to give a very 
full appearance, as of the tournure or bustle. 
There is no longer any doubt that the panier 
style is about to be revived, or that it will be gen- 
erally worn, since it is precisely the opposite of 
the scant drapery over small crinoline that has 
so long been in favor. 

The most admired short suit was a chameleon 
silk of beautifully blended rose color and mauve. 
The lower skirt was of inch-wide stripes, a solid 
brown alternating with a changeable stripe of the 
same width. A pleated ruffle at the bottom was 
of the chameleon silk cut in squares and bound 
with the stripes. The upper skirt was trimmed 
with a narrower ruffle, and festooned in the back. 
A half-adjusted basque, with long mantilla fronts, 
was the over-garment. The price was $300, with 
material for waist and sleeves. 

A summer suit was a mohair skirt of green 
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and white stripes a half inch wide. The over- 
dress, of solid green poplin, was sleeveless, with 
a square neck disclosing the front of the striped 
corsage. ‘Iwo large box-pleats fell loosely from 
the back of the neck into the skirt. A quilling 
of the same surrounded the over-garment. Coat- 
sleeves of striped mohair, 

A very elegant trained dress was of steel-gray 
silk, trimmed with a wide fold of the same piped 
with satin, on which large rosettes were set at 
intervals. These rosettes were of the silk, dou- 
ble bias and pleated, and in the centre was a 
cluster of grapes and leaves of polished steel. 
The side widths were fulled into the back in a 
kind of fan-shaped quilling, and caught with a 
rosette. ‘The sleeves were close, the cuffs orna- 
mented with a rosette. On the plain, high waist 
was a wide fringe of steel balls arranged like a 
bertha. A narrower fringe formed the collar. 
The sash at the back was trimmed with three 
rosettes on each streamer, and fringed. A small 
bow with sash ends was on the bosom. 

A black silk, made with a long train, was 
trimmed on each seam with the new appliqué 
flowers. A large pansy, perfectly formed, of 
black satin, bound with velvet, was at the bot- 
tom of each seam of the skirt, the satin stem and 
spray continuing up the seam to the belt. Price, 
ready made, $200, 

An evening dress of pink gauze, with white 
hair-line stripes, had a full train trimmed with a 
bias fold of pink satin put on to simulate a long 
tunic. This fold was bordered by a novelty in 
fringe made of quill shavings. It is lustrous and 
prettily shaded. ‘Two roffiding puffs at the knee 
were separated by rouleaux of satin. The cor- 
sage was not made up. A bertha of tulle puffs 
Fo quill fringe accompanied the dress, Price 

275. 

A pretty short suit of violet serge was trimmed 
with fluted ruffles of silk. A chain made of 
links of white and purple silk fell from the belt 
to a small pouch for the kerchief. - A similar 
chain festooned the skirt behind. The wrapping 
was a scarf with pelerine ends. 

Scarf ends attached to basques were brought 
round below the jacket and fastened behind. ‘I'he 
upper skirt was festooned through this in the 
panier style. 

There were graceful burnouses for evening wear, 
with folded hoods and openings for the arms. A 
light material of silk and wool was chain stitched 
in delicate colors and fringed. Others were of 
black cashmere embroidered or braided with gilt, 
and fringed. 

For our information we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Miss M. A. Pace; Madame Fer- 
RERO; and Madame Prxcuon. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Hon. J. Ross Browne, United States Min- 
ister to China, is spending a few days in New 
He will not de- 
part for the honorable and responsible field of 
duty to which he has been called 4 his Govern- 
ment until after the arrival of Mr. BURLINGAME. 
Mr. Browne’s contributions to the literature of 
the country have been universally admired. His 
official Reports, published by Congress, on the 
mineral resources and products of the auriferous 
regions, exhibit industry and practical ability of 
the highest order. We doubtnot that his course 
in China will develop superior diplomatic capac- 
ity, and secure for him the confidence of the 
Chinese and of his own countrymen. 

—AGATHA STATES, née MANDEVILLE, the Amer- 
ican Prima Donna, whose successful début at 
Pike’s Opera House has drawn from all the crit- 
ics such warm commendation, comes from a mu- 
sical family, and the hereditary talent of two 
generations promises to culminate inher. With 
great obstacles to the pursuit of her studies (of 
a private nature), and under the most trying do- 
mestic difficulties, she has fairly won her way to 
the front rank of great artistes. Her present en- 

ement with Mr. HaRRISON will give the pub- 
ic of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston the 
opportunity to indorse the verdict of the most 
critical audiences of Europe as to her merit. 

—Ezka CORNELL has purchased for his Uni- 
versity the library of the late Professor ANTHON, 
containing 7000 volumes of valuable books in 
science, literature, and art. Ex-Senator WHITE, 
the President of the University, has gone abroad 
to make purchases of about 25,000 more volumes, 
and to select scientific apparatus for the institu- 
tion. 

—The Rev. Dr. B1ssELt, recently elected Bish- 
op of Vermont, has for many years past been 
rector of Trinity Church, Geneva. He is a mod- 
est, industrious, devoted parish clergyman, of 
good abilities, and good executive talent, and pos- 
sesses those qualities that will make him greatly 
respected and beloved as a bishop. ; 

—Mr. Speaker Cotrax’s receptions in Wash- 
ington are very pleasant.. He is the only public 
man who receives thousands of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and says to them, after an introduction, 
“ This is my mother!” She is his constant com- 

anion, and is only seventeen years the oldest. 
She has put on the chameleon silk and the cap 
with blue ribbons, to receive the multitude that 
flock in masses to do homage toherson. Pride 
half slumbers in her bosom, but love is vigilant 
and wide-awake. There is no metallic impres- 
sion on her countenance—a genuine, heart-felt 
welcome is extended to all who go to pay their 
respects to her idol. So the people come and 
go, and wonder why Speaker CoLFax’s recep- 

tions are unlike all others. 

—MarkK Twatn, who has just sailed for Cali- 
fornia, has never felt exactly right about that 
sailing excursion up the Mediterranean, where 
they had so many pious people for passengers, 
else he would not have been so spiteful as to 
say, that the only amusements they had on 
board were prayer-meetings and ‘‘ seven up.” 

—Of the impeachment managers in the House 
of Representatives, Mr. BrnaHam, of Ohio, is 
a man of 60, slight figure, thin and whitened 
hair, impulsive, earnest, shrewd, and full of re- 
sources; one of the ablest men in the House. 
Mr. BouTwEtu is noticeable for fine eyes, a 
well-knit frame, raven hair, and a calmness of 
feature and manner that baffle speculation as 
to what passes in his brain. Mr. STEVENS, 
whom Judge Buack, in his recent speech be- 
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fore the Supreme Court, pronounced as in in- 
tellect a head and shoulders above any Repub- 
lican in the House, is tall, spare, and firm; his 
features, unchangeable as marble, and stern as 
unyielding purpose can make them, at any pe- 
riod of his life would have attracted notice, but 
now, when disease has made them pale, and suf- 
fering has given them an expression of anguish, 
the spectator looks with wonder that a mere de- 
termination of will can bear him through scenes 
like this, and seemingly cheat the grave of a vic- 
tim. General LoGan is short, stout, swarthy, 
with jet black hair, and looks the strong, cour- 
ageous, stubborn man he is. When in the army 
and near an enemy it was his custom to go the 
rounds of his pickets at midnight. The result 
was he always knew his ground, had his pickets 
further advanced than most other officers, fought 
like a bull-dog, and was never whipped. Nr 

WILSON, of Iowa, is 40, has curly hair, sprinkled 
with gray, is logical, clear-headed, and perhaps 
the best lawyer in the House. Mr. WILLIAMs, 
of Pennsylvania, is the handsome man of the 
managers, slight, with long, curly hair, tinged 
with gray, and has the appearance of a good 
liver and man of the world. General BuTLER’s 
face, figure, and manner have too often been 
made the subject of newspaper description to 
render a repetition necessary. Such is a pho- 
tograph of the Impeachers. 

—Since the Prince or WazEs has arrived at 
that period when he can wear the full and noble 
beard, the loyal people of the kingdom assever- 
ate that he looks, about the face, quite like the 
British Lion! 

—The Rey. Dr. Taomrson, of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, ministers to a people renowned for 
works of liberality. Last year the contributions 
of his congregation amounted to $36,000. He 
has 540 church-members, of whom 66 were added 
last year. 

—The Kine or Greece is the son of one king, 
the nephew of another, and has an Emperor for 
a father-in-law; yet when the weather is pleas- 
ant the young man and his wife walk to church 
of a Sunday just as we do in New York; that is 
to say, those of us who have neither coupés nor 
coupons. 

—BISMARCK and Mr. GREELEY resemble each 
other in at least one respect—both sleep in 
church. BiIsMARCK snores. Fact! 

—BrigHamM Youne’s notion of morals at the 
East is somewhat of the “‘ confidence” sort. In 
his annual message to the Legislature of Utah 
he alludes to the admission of the Territory as 
a State, saying that Congress would do a simple 
act of justice in “laying aside all narrowness of 
opinion and bigotry, and granting the admis- 
sion!’ BrigHAM has had occasion, during the 
past winter, to mourn the decease of five of his 
wives, from pneumonic affections. Such are the 
mournful consequences of being married too 
much. 

—The Hon. Mr. Warp Hunt, Mr. DisRaExi’s 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer, is described 
by the London Spectator as ‘‘a strong-headed 
man and a lucid speaker, with great influence 
among Squires, but a man who under our imbe- 
cile system of promotion by seniority, is rather 
young (forty-three) for so high an office.” 

—Thus looks Joun BRIGHT as he appears now: 
He is a hale man of fifty-six, about the size of H. 
Warp BEEcuHeR, though stouter; has a face of 
the finest English type, full and open, with gray 
side-whisker, and a healthy, ruddy complexion. 
The mouth, chin, and lower jaw express great 
firmness and vigor. The nose is full, nostrils 
broad, while the space is broad between the clear, 
full gray eyes, which appear capable of great ex- 

ression. In repose they are mild and kindly. 

oth brow and head are broad, full, and arched 
high in the coronal region. The whole figure is 
cast ina massive mould. He looks the orator 
and leader of men, even when silent; and there 
is in his presence itself a pervading sense of 
power. His manner is pleasant, grave, and cord- 
jal, yet not unmixed with a dash of hauteur and 
brusqueness that one can readily trace. to his 
business and public life. The brusqueness is 
that of a busy man, while the Aauteur is the nat- 
ural consequence of contests in which he is not 
only leader, but himself so vital an element. 

—For seven years longer, at least, the Astor 
House is to remain a hotel, a lease for that time 
having been taken by Captain REDINGTON STET- 
son, son of Mr. CHARLES A. STETSC™, the orig- 
inal lessee. Captain STETSON was in many a 
hotly-contested battle during the late war, and 
bore himself right gallantly as became his name. 

—Young Mr. Tyne has been gravely ‘‘admon- 
ished” by Bishop Potter. Henceforth, if he 
has the hardihood to preach the Gospel outside 
the election-district or ward in which his church 
is situated, without ‘‘express permission’’ of 
some brother clergyman, he stands in danger of 
being deposed from the ministry. Just 180 years 
ago JOHN WESLEY was charged with the same 
offense —intrusion into other men’s parishes. 
He replied in these memorable words: 

“You ask, ‘How is it that I assemble Chris- 
tians who are none of my charge to sing psalms, 
and pray, and hear the Scriptures expounded ; 
and think it hard to justify doing this in other 
men’s parishes upon catholic principles ? 

“‘Permit me to speak plainly. If by catholic 
principles you mean any other than scriptural, 
they weigh nothing with me: I allow no other 
rule, whether of faith or practice, than the Holy 
Scriptures: but on scriptural principles I do not 
think it hard to justify whatever Ido. God in 
Scripture commands me, according to my pow- 
er, to instruct the ignorant, reform the wicked, 
confirm the virtuous. Man forbids me to do 
this in another’s parish—that is, in effect, to do 
it at all, seeing I have now no parish of my own, 
nor probably ever shall. Whom, then, shall ] 
hear—God or man? ‘If it be just to obey man 
rather than God, judge you. A dispensation of 
the Gospel is committed to me; and woe is me 
if I preach not the Gospel.’ But where shall J 

reach it upon the principles you mention’ 

Why, not in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America ; 
not in any of the Christian parts, at least, of the 
habitable earth. For all these are, after a sort, 
divided into parishes. If it be said, ‘Go back, 
then, to the Heathens from whence you came ;’ 
nay, but neither could I now (on er princi- 

ples) preach to them: for all the Heathens in 
Georgia belong to the parish either of Savannah 
or Frederica. : 

“Suffer me now to tell you my principles in 
this matter. Ilook upon all the world as my par- 
ish ; thus far I mean that, in whatever part of it I 
am, I judge it meet, right, and my bounden duty to 
declare unto all that are willing to hear the glad tid- 
ings of salvation.” 
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Alphabet with Vignettes for Pocket Handkerchiefs. 


Tue tasteful alphabet on the preceding page is worked with embroidery cotton 
in satin stitch; application work being used for the vignette of the letterG. The 
vignettes may be used with different letters according as the embroiderer may desire. 


Cravats and Collars. 


WE give illustrations of a number of pretty cravats and collars, which may be 
varied to suit the taste of the wearer. 

_Bavertre Cravat.—This cra- 
vat is made of a straight strip 
of Swiss muslin three-fifths of 
an inch wide, and long enough 
to reach round the neck, over 
which is laid insertion two-fifths 
of an inch wide, edged on each 
side with lace three-fifths of an 
inch wide. The seam where the 
edging is sewed on the insertion 
is covered with a very narrow 
strip of Swiss muslin stitched on 
either side. ‘The .insertion is 
worked through the middle in 
knot stitch, and small applica- 
tion figures are set 
s. thereon, as shown 
E% in the illustration. 

‘Fig. 42 gives the 

pattern of the hang- 
ing ends, which are 
made of Swiss mus- 
lin, insertion, lace, 
application figures, 
and narrow muslin 
folds, to match the 
collar, and set on in front, as shown in the illustration. ‘The muslin 
is cut away underneath the insertion. The cravat is fastened with a 
button and loop. 

Cravat witn Bow. —Fig.41 gives the pattern of theends. Arrange 
the Swiss muslin, insertion, lace, and needle-work as shown in the 
pattern, cut away the muslin 
underneath the insertion, lay 
the top in two pleats from 
x to @, and fasten both ends 
under the bow on a double 
bias strip of muslin. ‘The 
knot in the middle of the 
bow consists of a needle- 
work figure edged with a 
frill of lace. Set the bow 
and ends on the front of the i) a 
collar, which is composed of ym A mA by ( Ny 
four thicknesses of Swiss Wiis Ail ls (| ) ( \Va 




















CravaTt witH Bow. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 41. 
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strip of Gwiss muslin, three- Rae AS EN la ( 
quarters of a yard long and ; 

an eiglith of a yard wide, 
edged with narrow needle- 
work insertion and lace, and 
laid in three pleats through 
the middle. ‘The ends are 
pointed, and trimmed with 
insertion three-quarters of an 
inch wide, needle-work ap- 
plication figures, and leaves 
of insertion and lace, two 
inches long and an inch and a half wide, as shown in the illustration. 
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Fiower-Pot Cover. 


Smoking Cap. 

Matertats: Black velvet, silk, and lining silk, fine silk cord, black 
crochet silk, black silk tassel, wadding. 

This pretty smoking cap is made of black embroidered velvet and silk, 
with a wadded and quilted silk lining. Cut 
from Fig. 37 five pieces of velvet, all of the 
same size; draw the design on each one, and 
work it with black crochet silk in satin and 
over stitch, as well as in herring bone, point 
russe, and knot stitch. Cut five pieces from 
Fig. 38, cover them with a puffing of silk ; sew 
each piece to one of the velvet pieces from 32 
to 33, and join them together from 32 to @. 
Having thinly wadded and quilted the lining, 
sew it in the cap, cord the edge and seams, 
and put the tassel in the centre. 
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Inrant’s Musrin Cdr. 
For pattern see Supplement, © 
No. VI, Fig. 2400” 


InFant’s Rose. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 82-36. 


Flower-Pot Cover. 


Materiats: Brown or gray carriage leather, narrow worsted braid 
light-brown fine silk cord, dark-brown crochet silk. ; 


This flower-pot cover is simple, and is easily made of cheap materials. 








Bavetre CRravat. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. 
L., Fig. 42. 





Smox1ne Cap. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 37 and 38. 





Watnut Yarp MPpAsvRe. 





TALMA FOR YouNnG GIRL. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 13. 





SmokKine JACKET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs, 22-25. 


-the walnut shell, two-thirds of 


Cut a piece of carriage leather of the desired form and size; notch the top; sew the 
sides together, and trim it in the manner shown in the illustration, with narrow 
worsted braid arranged as a trellis, fastening the braid together where it crosses by 
means of a little figure worked in cross stitch with crochet silk. Face the top and 
bottom with a strip of carriage leather an inch and a half wide, and finish the top and 
bottom with silk cord, or with string beads, if preferred. 


Walnut Yard Measure. 

Marertats: Shell of a large walnut, light-green crochet silk, green ribbon half an 
inch wide, round whalebone, 
two large beads, two small 
rings, copal varnish, 

Take the shell of a large 
walnut, carefully polish the in- 
side, and hollow out the ends 
of each half, so that when they 
are closed a small circular ori- 
fice will remain. Make an 
opening in the side of one-half 


an inch wide, and just deep 
enough for the ribbon to pass 
through easily. Take around 
whalebone or stick, which must 
be half an inch lon- 
ger than the wal- 
‘nut shell; put on 
each end a large 
bead, wound with 
green silk, and at- 
tach the ribbon for 
the measure in the 
middle, making 
fasttheend. Wind 
the ribbon round the whalebone, and lay the latter in the half of the shell 
in which the opening has been made, and through which the end of the 
ribbon has been previously passed, then glue the shell together, and cover 
it with a coating of copal varnish. When the walnut shell is perfectly 
dry, inclose it in a netted cover of green crochet silk. In making this 

; cover leave an opening at 
each end, and fasten a small 
ring thereon with button- 
hole stitch, An oblong 
ring is fastened on the end 
of the ribbon, and button- 
holed with green crochet 
silk. 


Reed Ash Receiver. 


Turis pretty ash receiver 
represents a bucket of 
reeds hooped with beads, 
which are also used to coy- 
er the wire handle. It is 
three inches high, and is 
two and a quarter inches 
in diameter at the top and 
an inch and a half at the 
bottom. A little brass ba- 
sin is set in the bottom to 
receive the ashes. Cut a 
spasteboard foundation of 
the desired size, glue it to- 
gether, set a scalloped rim 
round the top, and fit it to 
a pasteboard bottom. This 
done, cover the foundation 
with split reeds, glued in place, and put on the hoops, which are made 
by winding a thin split reed with silk strung with beads, in such a man- 
ner that the beads may lie on the outside of the reed, and the silk alone 
on the inside thereof. Put a wire ring on each side of the bucket, to 
which fasten the handle, which is made of wire wound with beads. 





CRAVAT WITH EnDs. 





Reep AsH RECEIVER. 


Infant’s Muslin Cap. 

Tus cap is made of fine Swiss muslin, a 
needle-work square an inch and a quarter long, 
Valenciennes and needle-work insertion, and 
very narrow Valenciennes edging, and two 
widths of pink ribbon, one three-quarters of 
an inch wide, and the other only a hair’s 
breadth. First prepare the crown, which is 
five and a half inches square, and is composed 
of the needle-work square before mentioned, 
and Valenciennes and needle-work insertion, 
and surround the upper half of the same with 















° InFant’s CLOAK. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IT., Figs. 9-12. 


a frill of Valenciennes edging. Cut the front from Fig. 21; the lower 
corners must reach the lower corners of the crown; the upper corners 
of the crown overlap’ the border, as shown by the line on the pattern. 
The cap is bound in the neck with muslin, through which narrow rib- 
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bon is run and drawn up, with ends tying behind. 
The front of the cap is trimmed with. two frills 
of Valenciennes lace with ribbon loops between ; 
frill extends entirely round the cap. ‘The 
on the strings is marked by a 
A ribbon rosette with ends 
is set on the side of the crown. 





MARGARET. 


Low at her feet the daisy lies, 
She sings a burden en fioh ry 
She sings (the summer daylight flies 
* Sid douce est la Ao : 


“+ By all thy tongues of silver flame, 
y thy heart's golden fret, 
I pray and by our cne name, 
For I am Margaret; 
I pray thee take my doubt away, 
And make me know my lot, 
Thy silver leaves I pluck, and say, 
*He loves me—loves me not;’ 
Thy silver leaves fall one by one 
(He loves me—loves me not), 
And starlike glimmer faint upon 
The darkening garden-plot. 
Ile loves me—he is far above, 
And I am lowliest ; 
He loves me not—but so he love 
None other, I can rest. 
He loves me—loves me not.—Oh flower, 
If now my lover came, 
Thy sacred charm would lose its power— 
Gold fire and silver flame— 
Divine for me a happy lot, 
I doubt, I hope, I fear. 
Oh joy! (he loves me—loves me not— 
He loves me) he is here!” 


Low at her feet her lover lies, 
He sings a burden old and sweet, 
He sings (the summer daylight dies), 
** Si douce est la Margarete.” 








QUEEN ELIZABETH’S GARDEN. 


\ HERE the balmy winds slow over the fair, 

green hills of Surrey, there stood an old- 
fashioned mansion built in Elizabethan style, 
solid, substantial, and time-worn, with pointed 
gables and heavy mullioned windows. Over 
the doorway was carved in quaint old English 
letters, ‘‘ Peace be to this House!” ‘The prin- 
cipal rooms looked out on a broad terrace, in- 
closed by a heavy stone coping. On each side 
of the gravel-walk prim flower-beds were cut. in 
the soft green turf. Pretty Gabrielle Romaine, 
the young mistress of the house, would have 
had this stiff, old-fashioned-looking acre mod- 
ernized and made pretty, but her father had a 
fancy for its quaintness, and she would not have 
thwarted his wish had it been ten times as un- 
gainly in her fair young eyes. So she contented 
herself with ayoiding it, and took refuge on the 
other side of the house under the stately trees 
which bent their graceful heads over the mimic 
lake and sheltered a great expanse of Jawn. 
There was another dearer haunt still, in the 
department consecrated to kitchen uses, which 
she called ‘* Queen Elizabeth’s Garden.” Here 


borders of box, behind which were planted tall, 
stiff-backed hollyhocks and sunflowers lording it 
over the bright-faced sweet-williams, meek lark- 
spurs, and strong-scented southern-wood growing 
under their shadow. Flox and saxifrage, rag- 
ged robin and sweet-brier, lupins and bold Can- 
terbury bells, all the dear old-fashioned flowers 
grew here in profusion. But the part Gabrielle 
loved was a long, broad strip of green turf shaded 
on either side by fine trees, having for boundary 
a quaint old-fashioned arbor. You might fancy 
that in such a one, many centuries ago, under 
the reign of good Queen Bess, old cronies may 
have sat hobnobbing over their punch - bowl, 
and discoursing in language which would seem 
strangely odd and stilted to our irreverend mod- 
ern ears. In these days of Havanas and Ma- 
nillas, Cavendish, Bird’s-eye, and Turkish, we 
should smile with ill-concealed mirth to see 
their primitive experiments on the strange weed 
stout Sir Walter had brought them over seas. 
But you could not by any stretch of imagination 
fancy fairy Gabrielle Romaine a stately dame, 
with hoop, farthingale, and ruff (it makes me 
laugh when I think of that little golden head 
peeping out from a great mass of starched mus- 
lin and lace)g pacing with measured tread of 
high-heeled shoes, and. carrying on ceremonious 
flirtation with a stiffly-bedizened cavalier, No! 
you must associate nothing but what is gay, sim- 
ple, sweetly childish, with the little form that 
comes tripping to its favorite haunt clad in soft, 
white muslin, with long blue floating ribbons. 
She is full of glee; all her brothers are at home 
together—unheard-of good fortune—and they 
are coming with her father to a feast she has 
prepared for them im her summer-house. 

The said retreat is not one of those rustic gim- 
cracks such as you may buy and have removed 
to your half-acre suburban garden on a cart; but 
a great airy apartment, with cushioned seats, and 
a big round table, where a dozen might dine 
comfortably. She has come to give a finishing 
touch; to see that every thing is complete. 
Yes, there stands the great china bowl of roses 
in the midst, and there the luscious heaped-up 
strawberries, the cream and queen cakes, the 
shining silver tea service, and all the more ma- 
terial part of the repast which will be fully ap- 
preciated by the hungry young soldiers, For 
each of the four—Charlie, Jack, Algy, and Fred 
—have devoted their six feet of strength, good 
looks, and valiance to the service of their coun- 
try. Among all these big men—for Mr.-Ro- 
maine is taller and broader than any of his sons 
—lives this dainty little maiden of seventeen, rul- 
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ing them as absolutely as nearly two thousand 
years ago Cleopatra swayed her kingdom on the 
yellow waters of the Nile. ‘Who would have re- 
sisted a sovereignty so sweet, so simple as that 
of this little maiden, whose crown was her wealth 
of golden hair, and her sceptre a pure white lily? 

‘Phere was fear in the love of these five strong 
men, for Gabrielle’s frame was delicate: her mo- 
ther had died in a declitie. Mr. Romaine had 
consulted the first physicians in London on her 
behalf. They had not shaken their heads, nor 
even looked grave at her, but they said there was 
delicacy, and she must be very carefully guarded 
—this little flower. 

Well, the feast was spread, the guests seated, 
and the presiding nymph held the great silver 
tea-pot (as much as she could conveniently lift) 
poised in mid-air: 

‘** Papa!” cried the little fairy, beaming smiles 
upon him from her dark blue eyes, ‘‘ I am go- 
ing to take a mean advantage of you. I've pre- 
pared a grand banquet for you, like Esther, and 
when you've eaten and drank yourself into extra 
good-humor, I have a petition to make unto you, 
O King!” and she toned down her laughing voice 
into solemnity. 

‘¢ We'll aid and abet,” cried Jack, in his jolly 
voice. 

** Yes,” echoed Fred, with his mouth full of 
strawberries; ‘‘ I’m game for any thing.” 

‘Well, dear, a cup more tea, and then you 
shall make your request known,” said her father. 

When she had supplied the wants of the com- 
pany, she commenced : 

‘* Papa, you know next Thursday week will be 
my birthday ?” 

‘*Bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Romaine, 
feigning to have forgotten, as if there was not a 
lovely bracelet ordered already from London and 


Ryder’s, to mark the occasion. ‘‘ How old shall 
you be?” 
*¢Oh, papa! o: if you did not know! Eight- 


een, of course; aud [ want—I want to have a 
” 


‘© A party, child! what sort of party ?” 

** An evening party, of course, papa; with a 
band from London, and every thing, like we had 
in the winter.” 

‘“¢ Bravo, Ellie! a capital idea!” cried Charlie. 
‘*Of course the governor will-consent. I won- 
der we didn’t think of it before!” 

- “I'm afraid dancing is not very good for you, 
love,” said her father, with a slight shade on his 
brow. ‘Dr. Heaton” 

‘**Dr. Heaton’s an old coddle, papa. It won't 
hurt me, indeed. You dear old darling, do say 
Yes.” 


‘Come, Sir, say Yes!” interposed Algernon ; 
‘‘ celebrate Miss Puss’s birthday and the return 
of the warrior band altogether, and give a dance.” 

“But, Gabrielle, my love, is it not too short 
a notice ?” 

**Oh no, papa! not a bit; there is never any 
thing going on in August; and I do so want to 
ask our new neighbors, the Halls. Jack, you 
haven’t seen them, and they are so pretty. There 
are three, all with lovely dark hair and eyes.- I 
would give any thing to be like them. One for 
you, one for Charlie, and one for Fred.” 

“*Why am I left out, Miss?” cries Algy. 

‘** Because you're a grand young Guardsman, 


| Sir, and I mean to have a lady of title for you. 
were many gravel-walks edged with trim double | 


Lady Alice Maryon is coming to stay with the 
Parkers, and I shall invite her for your especial 
benefit.” 

Mr. Romaine’s consent was not very hard to 
win when his little daughter was the suppliant ; 
so the petition was granted, and Gabrielle with 
her brothers proceeded to arrange every thing that 
could insure the success of the birthday party 
amidst much jubilance and laughter. The mel- 
low sun sinking lower and lower in the western 
sky threw his ruddy golden shadows athwart the 
broad chestnut leaves, and came peeping in at 
the door of the summer-house. Surely the gaze 
of Phoebus never lingered on a sweeter scene 
than this loving union of weakness and strength. 
‘To-morrow, next week, next year, he may peer 
curiously in again, but he will never more see 
there the sight on which he dwells so lovingly 
to-night. 

The fifth of August has come at last. Gabri- 
elle is eighteen to-day. She trips out of the 
house into the garden with a basket on her arm, 
a huge pair of scissors in her little fingers to cut 
flowers for the further adornment of the rooms. 
**Jack! Charlie! you lazy boys, come and help 
me. Fred is too busy making love to Ada in 
Queen Elizabeth's garden. .We won't disturb 
them.” So with many quips and pranks and 
wiles the little mistress flits about taking sun- 
shine wherever she goes, bringing out smiles on 
the faces which look up at her kind merry words. 
“*Lerd love her pretty face!” says the coachman, 
as she runs into the stable with a carrot or lump 
of sugar for her pet Sibelle. ‘‘ Bless her sweet 
heart!” cries the cross old butler, as she trips 
into the pantry with some mild request. The 
dogs fawn upon her, the horses thrust their noses 
into her pretty white hands—even sleepy puss, 
lying curled up in full sunshine, sends a volume 
of great purs after her. Who ever looked on 
Gabrielle Romaine without loving her?—too well, 
alas! But all is bright to-day; every thing is 
in active preparation; the sun gets to his resting- 
place midway in the heavens, declines, sinks, is 
gone altogether. a 

“TI wish papa and Algy would come, Jack,” 
pouts Ellie. ‘‘Why could not those tiresome 
people wait a day longer?” 

Jack takes out his watch. 

**'They'll be here in ten minutes now, dear. 
Go and dress. Ada went an hour ago.” 

Gabrielle goes oligdiently. In t uarters 
of an hour she is dressed, and comes into the 
ball-room all in fairy white, with pearls on her 
neck, and a great lily nestling in her hair. ‘ Jack 
and Fred are there already. 

“*Oh, Jack! have they not come yet?” she cries. 











**No, Puss ; but there is another train. You 
dear, pretty little thing!” and loving, big-hearted 
Jack gives her a good squeeze. She does not 
mind his disarranging her dress a bit: is he not 
her pet brother of all? wouldn't he lay down his 
life forehis little sister ? : 

‘Twenty minutes; the next train is due: Ga- 
brielle’s cheeks flush with excitement. In half 
an hour the guests will begin.to arrive, and her 
father may not be ready to help her receive them. 

** Here they are!” she cries, as a figure comes 
within sight of the window. ‘‘No!—yes! why 
its Algy—Algy alone! Oh, Jack! he seems 
quite lame. Something has happened.” 

Jack is out in the garden flying toward his 
brother before the words have fairly left her 


ps. 

** Algy! what’s the matter? Where’s the gov- 
ernor ?” 

**Coming behind in a fly. There’s been an 
accident: he’s awfully hurt: I came first, not to 
frighten Ellie. For God’s sake, Jack, get her 
out of the way before they bring him in!” 

And the young Guardsman, sick and stagger- 
ing with pain, leans for 2 moment on his brother. 

** Poor old fellow! where are you hurt? Rest 
on me,” cries Jack. ‘‘ Algy—father won't die ?” 


and his voice falters like a woman's. ‘* Who’s 
with him ?” : 
‘*There was a physician in the train: he’s 


coming with him. Go in, Jack, or Ellie will 
suspect.” 

Jack nerves himself with a desperate effort, 
and goes calmly toward the house. But Gabri- 
elle is on the steps, in her satin shoes, 
with uncovered neck and arms. 

‘Come in, darling!” says Jack, tenderly. 
‘You'll catch your death of cold.” 

*¢ Oh, Jack—what is it? what has happened?” 

‘* Algy’s hurt his foot: come in, Ellie, dear!” 
and the young man draws her in with tender 
force. But she breaks from him, and, rushing 
down the steps, flings herself on her younger 
brother. 

“Are you hurt, Algy, dearest? Where is 
papa?” 

The sound of wheels coming slowly up the 
gravel-drive is heard at this moment. 

** For God’s sake, Jack, take her in!” cries 


‘Algernon, in an imploring tone. 


** No—no—no!” she shrieks, breaking from 
them ; and then she gasps: ‘‘ Only let me stay! 
—only let me see him! Oh, papa! papa!” 

They dare not use force to the fragile little 
creature, and so, despairingly, they let her stay. 
The carriage comes up to the door, and a tall 
form alights from it. Jack and Fred rush to 
him. Between them they lift out the seemingly 
lifeless form of their father. For the moment 
Gabrielle is forgotten: she crouches silently, 
with blanched face and terror-stricken eyes, 
and as they carry him in she follows. The 
house is all confusion; the servants run hither 
and thither terrified. Up stairs goes that sad 
procession, the strong arms of the stranger sup- 
porting the heavy, death-like head. When Mr. 
Romaine is laid upon his bed, and the physician 
hangs over him, Gabrielle comes trembling to his 
side: He hears a faint rustle, and, turning, sees 
a small, white face, looking scared from out a 
crown of golden hair. Somehow he thinks of 
Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Ophelia.” A great compassion 
comes over him for this poor little stricken 
maiden, decked in the fairy ball robes, and he 
hastens to answer the look of entreaty in the im- 
ploring eyes. He has more tender pity than 
some who think it duty to adhere to rigid 
truth; he takes her hand, and says very gently: 

‘This is just a fainting fit. Please God, we 
shall soon have him better. You must-not stay 
now, but when we have made an examination 
you shall come again.” 

‘*You promise?” she cries, with wild entreaty 
in her eyes, too utterly agonized to cry. 

“TI promise! I will fetch you myself.” 

At first the physician had little hope of his pa- 
tient, but presently Mr. Romaine opened his eyes 
and moaned. ‘The injuries were chiefly internal 
—his sufferings intense. After an hour Dr. 
Yorke went down stairs to find Gabrielle. She 
flew to meet him, with wistful eyes. 

‘* Your father is conscious now,” he said, gen- 
tly. ‘* He will get over it.” ‘ 

Then the great tears came raining down Ga- 
brielle’s white face in a torrent, and her tender 
frame shook with sobs. Philip Yorke looked at 
her with an unwonted moisture in his eyes, a 
knot rising in his throat. The sight of her 
quivering, convulsed form, sent a strange thrill 
of pain to his heart. He took a soft white cloak 
that lay near, and covered her neck and arms 
with it. 

** You will take cold,” he whispered, kindly. 

‘* May I go to papa?” she asked, presently. 

**You shall if you wish it, but I would rather 
you waited until to-morrow.” 

*<Do let me go now!” she cried, rising. 

‘Tf I promise to stay all night with him my- 
self, will you not wait a few hours?” 

Looking up in his kind, grave face, she felt a 
sudden boundless trust in him. 

** And to-morrow,” he went on, ‘‘ to-morrow 
you shall be installed as head-nurse—only go to 
bed now, and try to sleep.” 

She promised, and went away obediently to 
her room. Not to sleep, for many hours ; but to 
toss wakefully from side to side; to send up fer- 
vent prayers for her darling father; to cry bit- 
terly when she fancied he was suffering, and to 
feel a great, reassured comfort in the presence 
of the stranger. As the morning light came 
strongly through the drawn blinds she fell into 
a heavy sleep. 

When she awoke Jack was bending over her, 
and the full August sunshine poured into the 
room. She did.not remember at first, and only 
looked up with a wondering smile at seeing her 
— there.- ‘Then remembrance dawned. upon 

er. 





‘*Oh, Jack, papa?” 

**The dear old governor's better, darling—I 
came to tell you.” —. : 

** And that gentleman ?—the doctor ?” 

‘Dr. Yorke? He's gone; he was obliged tu 
be in town by ten o’clock, but he is coming again 
this afternoon—and Ferrers is here. He’s the 
nicest, kindest fellow I ever met in my life. 
Wasn’t it fortunate, his happening to be in the 
train ?” 

** Was he hurt, Jack ?” 

“Not a bit. Only a little shaken.” 

The days wore slowly away, and Mr. Romaine 
gradually recovered. His little daughter was an 
indefatigable nurse, refusing absolutely to leave 
him, except at night. Big, tender-hearted Jack, 
installed himself also in the sick-room as long as 
he was at home, but his leave of absence was 
nearly up. Algernon, who had quite récovered 
from the accident, and Charles were already gone. 

‘There was great lamentation when Jack’s turn 
arrived. Poor little Gabrielle missed him sadly. 
At Mr, Romaine’s urgent request Dr. Yorke still 
came frequently to see him; and, after a while, 
the golden-haired maiden came to watch eagerly 
for his arrival. She would gather him the choicest 
roses, because he ounce said he cared for flowers. 
She would have all manner of dainty refreshment 
spread out for him, and was in ecstasy if he only 
partook of it. Pluto could not have watched 
Proserpine’s appetite with more intense concern 
than did Gabrielle the physician’s. His visit was 
always rather a long one, because he had to wait 
for the up-train, and she would watch him fur- 
tively, with a strange, fascinated interest, as he 
talked to Mr. Romaine. What was there in him 
to attract this soft, kitten-like maiden? A tall, 
deep-chested frame, with a cold, grave, passion- 
less face, and thoughtful gray eyes, which looked 
as if they lived for science, and discovering the 
dark causes of human ills alone. It was a hand- 
some face, with the broad open brow and well- 
cut mouth; but there were threads of white in 
the dark curling hair, for Philip Yorke’s life had 
already numbered eight lustres. But Gabrielle 
thought of him all the day, and dreamed of him 
at night, while he never gave her a look or word 
more than kindness and courtesy demanded. 
Was he blind, that he failed to read those ingen- 
uous eyes? 

In time Mr. Romaine became so well that Dr. 
Yorke’s visits perforce had an end; but so great 
was his regard and liking for the physician that 
he begged him to come down and stay at Beech- 
wood as often as the arduous duties of his pro- 
fession admitted. Philip Yorke accepted the in- 
vitation when it was given, but months rolled by, 


an brielle never saw the man who had coma 
to fill such a large portion of her thoughts and 
dreams. Sometimes Mr. Romaine went’to Lon- 


don and consulted him; then, on his return, 
many were the questions his little daughter would 
ask. Yes, he answered, he had seen Dr. Yorke ; 
he looked somewhat worn—was overworked. 
He had promised to come some Saturday until 
Monday, to have a day’s shooting—that was the 
one recreation he permitted himself—had not 
been able to fix a day though. 

The dear little maiden’s cheeks began to pale. 
She did not go singing about the rooms, with 
that sweet, blithe voice all the household were 
wont to listen for; and the heaven-blue eyes grew 
to have a pained, wistful look. As in the olden 
fairy-tale many handsome young princes traveled 
from afar to waken with their kisses the sleeping 
beauty, so came many gallant hearts seeking to 
quicken love in the heart of pretty Gabrielle. 
But for them she slumbered heavily, seeing: in 
her dreams one form alone; and for all he would 
see or care, she cried to herself, she might slum- 
ber on into the long trance from which is no 
awaking here. 

Was it so? Did he in truth care nothing? 
Were his senses so dulled that he knew naught 
of the love he had called into life? No! He 
had seen it all well eaough, with a strange won- 
der, a strange pain. ‘This pure lily maiden to 
love him, a man twice her age, who many weary 
years ago had banished all hopes of the love of 
good women. His heart ached as he thought of 
that fresh young love which would have seemed 
a glimpse of heaven to him if......0h! that curse 
of his life, which nothing could alter or atone for 
now! ‘Iwill not go to Beechwood any more,” 
Philip Yorke said to himself; ‘‘it is but a child's 
fancy. She will soon forget me when she no 
longer sees me.” During all the long winter 
months, through the fresh spring-tide of budding 
hedges, when fair mother earth awakes from her 
long trance, he kept his resolve in spite of oft-re- 
peated invitations from the Romaines. But one 
day in the early summer came a delicate note 
from Gabrielle. ‘‘Papa is not quite so well,” 
she wrote. ‘He has a slight return of the old 
pain, and does not feel equal to a journey in the 
train. Will you come down to-morrow and stay 
until Monday? The country looks so pretty ; we 
think a little change would do you good.” 

What could he do? Aman in any other pro- 
fession might have invented some excuse; but a 
physician is at the beck and call of any one who 
chooses to demand his services. And, if he went 
at all, he might as well stay: it would seem un- 
courteous to refuse again. So he went; and 
Gabrielle and her father received him with the 
warmest welcome. How sweet and peaceful it 
seemed here’ among the Surrey hills, with the 
birds still singing, the sunlight still falling on the 
green grass and boughs, as they sat out after din- 
ner! Mr. Romaine and he talked and smoked, 
while Gabrielle flitted hither and thither, waiting 
on her father, playing with her dogs, or some- 
times sitting still to listen, vith eyes’ turned full 
upon him as he spoke, like Desdemona might 
have done to the Moor. When the last ray ot 
sunlight was gone, and they went into the houre, 
Miss Romaine sang to them old, simple bulixds 
in a voice as sweet as an angel 8. __ ith 

“J will never come again,” groaned Philip 
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Yorke, to himself, as he watched her, and felt a 
wild worship of her beauty and innocence surg- 
ing up in his heart. The next afternoon some 
one came from town to see Mr. Romaine, and 
Gabrielle was left alone with the physician. 
“You have never seen ‘Queen Elizabeth’s 


Garden,’” she said. ‘*Come, and I will show 
it you.” ; 

He rose and walked with her to her favorite 
spot. 


“*T do not wonder at your coming here often,” 
he smiled, as they paced together up and down 
the broad turf walk. ‘It is a very Arcadia for 
day-dreams.” i 

‘I call that my palace,” she laughed, point- 
ing to the summer-house; ‘‘sometimes I give 
parties there. Last summer I had a delightful 
one; all my brothers were at home together, and 
we persuaded papa to let me have my birthday 
ball. ‘That was the terrible day of the accident, 
you know. What would we have done if you 
had not been there?” or 

‘¢You would have sent for some one else,” 
said Dr. Yorke, quietly. : 

‘Oh, but no one would have been like you!” 
she answered, turning her blue eyes upon him 
with a look that betrayed all their simple tale. 

‘¢You love your father very dearly,” he re- 
marked, abruptly. 

** Love him! oh yes, with all my heart! And 
Jack, and all my brothers.” 

‘*T suppose you would not be happy if you 
were like me, and cared for no one in the world?” 
he said, deliberately. 

‘Don’t you care for any one?” asked Gabrielle, 
a little wistfully. ; 

‘“T have not known what it means to love any 
one for the last ten years,” replied Philip Yorke, 
coldly. ‘‘Inevershallagain. My profession is 
wife, sister, child to me; I have not one thought 
for any thing else.” 

Gabrielle turned away to hide her face, and 
they walked on in silence. 

‘Papa has promised me another party this 
year,” she said, presently. ‘‘I wish you would 
come.” 

‘“sT? I never go to balls. 
since I went to one.” 

‘*Won’t you come to mine, as a very, very 
great favor?” and Gabrielle looked up at him 
with such entreating eyes that Philip Yorke felt 
a sudden desire to stoop and kiss the dear little 
childish face. He was silent for a moment, so 
carried away by his thoughts that he forgot to 
answer her. 

“Do!” she pleaded, softly ; and, with a start, 
he came back to consciousness. 

“Tf you wish it, I will,” he answered, smiling. 
Then they walked back to the house. 

Gabrielle’s birthday came in due course, and 
this time it was marked by no unpropitious event. 
A little before twelve Dr. Yorke entered the 
ball-room. He had had a long, weary day; his 
head ached with want of rest, but he had prom- 
ised her and would not break his word. His 
eyes sought out the fair little mistress of the cer- 
emonies. Yes, there she was, all in white, as he 
remembered so well to have seen her before, with 
pearls on her neck and big white lilies nestling 
in her golden hair. A jealous pang shot through 
him as he watched her in the arms of a young, 
handsome man; but as they paused in the waltz 
he saw her eyes—those eyes which always re- 
minded him of the blue veronica—search eagerly 
round the room. As they lighted on him a glad 
smile beamed over her face. ‘Then he sighed 
bitterly. She left her partner, and came quickly 
toward him. 

“ How good of you to come! And you look 
so tired. Have you had some wine?” 

‘*No, thank you. I do not care for any thing. 
I have come to wish you many happy returns of 
the day.” 

Alas, poor little Gabrielle! Philip Yorke wish- 
ing you that wish; what a mockery it seemed in 
those after-days, when he remembered every word 
he ever spoke to you! : 

I must not linger now: my story is not of 
these pleasant days. I would not make the sweet 
more sweet, lest the bitter should seem too bitter 
in your eyes. 

The ball was over—Philip Yorke gone. 

Many a day Gabrielle sat in her dainty maid- 
en room, dreaming like the Lily Maid of Astolat 
of her absent knight, so kind and grave, who 
had never spoken one word of love to her—ney- 
er been aught but courteous and cold. The lit- 
tle fairy was not so blithe now ; she did not trip 
through the house, breaking like a sunbeam into 
the lives of those around her. Sometimes she 
sat with dreamy eyes all the summer afternoon, 
her hands lying idle, ignorant when people watch- 
ed her with loving anxious eyes, not even seeing 
the wistful looks her faithful terrier cast upon 
her unheeding face. Mr. Romaine understood 
it all, and sighed with a strange wondering sad- 
ness at her love for the cold, grave man twice 
her age, who was too wrapt in his profession to 
think or care for a child's fancy. 

It was a bright afternoon early in October; 
the summer had lasted on into autumn, and still 
the leaves were on the trees. Green, brown, 
russet-red and gold; all the lovely tints on which 
our autumn suns linger were in that quaint old 
garden. Gabrielle was pacing slowly up and 
down her favorite haunt, thinking regretfully of 
the fair summer that was gone by, of the cold, 
dreaded winter coming on. There had been 
some talk of her spending the winter abroad, but 
she had opposed it vehemently; it was death to 
her the thought of going somewhere so far off, 
where she would have no hope of seeing Aim. 

There came a quick step along the gravel- 
walk, and Gabrielle turned. She s sud- 
denly, with a throbbing heart, the vivid roses 
mantling in her pale checks as she uttered : 

* Dr. Yorke!’ 

Bat he was altered : his face was not cold or pas- 
sionless now, but-glad with brightness and hope. 


It is ten years 





‘* Little Gabrielle,” he whispered, ‘‘ may I ask 
for your love at last ?” 

Was it all some strange dream that had come 
to this little maiden as she wandered forlorn in 
her bower—some vision sent her of the compas- 
sionate gods? Ah no! those bright shining 
tears showed how glad, how real was her happi- 
ness, 

And so it came to pass that this fresh young 
life and the strong stern one were blended to- 
gether in a great love, so great that none could 
say which owned the larger share. Was it more 
happiness to the little frail maiden to cling round 
the shelter of that strong heart ? or was this pure 
love more priceless to the man who had thought 
the best part of life sapless and withered for him ? 
Perhaps it was hardly a match Mr. Romaine 
would have chosen for his idolized daughter ; 
but when he saw how the roses returned to her 
cheeks, when he heard her glad voice singing 
again as she tripped about the house, and watch- 
ed the sweet smiles dimpling in her face, he 
thanked God, and was content. There was no 
more talk of wintering abroad. - Gabrielle seem- 
ed so well and strong, her father almost forgot 
how anxious he had been for her a month ago. 
It was fixed then that the marriage should take 
place in December. Philip Yorke begged so 
hard that there should be no longer delay, and 
Mr. Romaine, with a sore heart, yielded the 

oint. 

, The 20th of December came at last, clear, 
bright, shining—as fair a winter sun as ever 
shone upon a lovely bride. What a sweet, ten- 
der little flower it was! with what loving eyes all 
those six stalwart men gazed on the dear face, 
looking like some pure white flower from out its 
aureole of golden hair! They had all come to 
the wedding, Jack, Charlie, and Algy; and be- 
sides, there were four pretty bridemaids and a 
gay party. The fair procession passed up the 
aisle of the country church, taking their places 
at the altar rail. Who would have known that 
handsome face, with its tender, smiling mouth, 
for cold, stern Philip Yorke? Ah, never to be 
cold or stern to her his darling wife from this 
day forth. 

The ceremony commenced; the clergyman 
read the opening address, and then gave the sol- 
emn charge. He paused for a moment, and 
through the church came a harsh voice: 

**T forbid the marriage!” 

Startled, every one turned, and then all eyes 
were fixed upon the bridegroom. No need to 
ask a question: there, upon the ashen face and 
staggering form, was written, plainer than all 
words, that this was no vain interruption. Ga- 
brielle cast one wild glance at him; all the color 
died out of her cheeks, and, with a convulsed 
sob, she fell backward. Jack caught her in his 
arms, and carried her, like one dead, into the 
vestry. . 

Philip Yorke sat locked in his own room, his 
head bent down upon his arms, with such an- 


guish for company as men rarely know, even in- 


this sinning, suffering world. Fifteen years of 
bitterness, of struggling to forget and live down ; 
a momentary gleam of God’s fair sunshine, and 
then—the night of blackness and thick dark- 
ness. 

Sixteen years before this day, Philip Yorke, 
young, passionate, headstrong, had fallen into 
the meshes of a scheming woman. Shameless, 
abandoned, far inferior to him in position, she 
had yet exercised a strange fascination over him, 
and he married her, despite the prayers, the en- 
treaties of his mother and friends. ‘The delusion 
lasted a little while, even after she was his wife, 
until one day he awoke to the knowledge of what 
she really was. Violent, shrewish, impure of 
life—and yet he could bring ‘nothing actually 
against her since her marriage. ‘* You shall 
never be divorced from me,” she sneered, in her 
coarse, mocking voice. ‘‘ You are tired of me; 
you would like to get rid of me, and marry that 
little, doll-faced Nelly Steele, but you never 
shall!” Goaded to madness by his sickening 
disgust for this creature who called him husband 
Philip Yorke plunged into the wildest excesses, 
and then, when she had every proof she wanted 
against him, she resumed her old courses. So, 
at twenty-five, a man’s life was wrecked by one 
act of headstrong, boyish. folly. Philip Yorke 
had dug the grave for his hopes; he did all that 
remained to be done—gave them decent burial, 
trod down the turf, and built up the monument 
of a useful life over them. The world saw the 
shining mausoleum, and never guessed how hol- 
low and empty it was. He never saw his wife, 
but sent her money periodically through an agent, 
and so the years rolled on. She was in America 
when he first saw Gabrielle Romaine. A month 
after the last birthday-ball a New York paper 
was sent tohim. Turning it curiously over, he 
came to a paragraph marked with a cross, and 
headed ‘‘ Suicide of Catherine Yorke.” It de- 
scribed the person of his wife; age forty-two, of 
a florid appearance, with black hair, and of in- 
temperate habits. He laid down the paper with 
a throbbing pulse. If it were only true! if at 
last this cursed nightmare was taken off him for- 
ever! Free! free to love and be loved by that 
pure little lily maiden: to have a hope—a life 
still before he died! 

He wrote to his agent, and awaited the an- 
swer ‘in feverish impatience. There was no 
doubt, came the reply, that the dead woman and 
Dr. Yorke’s wife were identical ; the day before 
her suicide she had presented herself at the of- 
fice, and clamorously- demanded money... Her 
appearance was strange, her.-manner wild, ‘as 
though in a state of intéxication....From. that 
time she had not been.seen again, although 
had threatened to come mitilithey 






he. money she wanted. «Tho. agent, Mr. 
Brovdy iad fefsed hee the ecg Wh cry 
ue. Since ¥ Of payment had passed 
and no application was made for it. There could 
be no doubt of the woman's identity, as he had 


‘no light, no hope, 
| Patip Yorke had his 





made all inquiries, and found that the life and 
habits of the suicide corresponded exactly with 
those of Dr. Yorke’s unhappy wife. And so the 
burden rolled away from the poor toiler, and left 


himfree, glad of heart, a changed man—until 


hat.day in the little country church where, stand- 
ing beside his darling, on the very brink of Heav- 
en in: this world, that voice, so long unheard, 
him down into the very shades of Hell. 
pforced herself into his presence, that shrill, 
virago, mocking him with her 
coarse sneers until he could have strangled her 
where she stood. 

** Am T revenged at last?” she hissed. ‘‘And 
so you thought there was only one Catherine 
Yorke in the world? You thought, because she 
was of intemperate habits, it mustbe me. J sent 

ou that paper. I saw my way to sting you at 
fast as you have done me, and dragged me down, 
and kept me in want all these years. I set ‘Tom 
on to watch you, and when I heard all your fine 
doings, and how you were going to marry a girl 
young enough to be your daughter, I thought I'd 
come over in time to be at the wedding.” And 
the woman uttered. a shrill, mocking sound that 
seemed like the laugh of a fiend in Philip Yorke’s 
writhing ears. 

How crept on those days of torment, those 
nights of anguish! He went about his work as 
usual, and people stared strangely at him, for his 
miserable story had been published to society in 
the newspapers, headed, ‘* An Interrupted Wed- 
ding.” What mattered it to the world? It said 
nothing to him, because he was a skillful physi- 
cian, and it required his services. Once he had 
thought to go away, somewhere far off, where 
prying eyes could no longer look curiously upon 
him; but he felt that without his profession he 
would go mad. Mr. Romaine refused to see or 
hold any communication with him, and of Ga- 
brielle he heard nothing. 

One bitter March morning, as he sat in his 
consulting-room to receive patients, the servant 
brought him a note. His hand shook as if pal- 
sied when he tried to openit. ‘‘I am waiting 
in the carriage. I must see you. May I come 
in?—GaBRIELLE.” Thus it ran. 

He turned away for a moment to steady his 
voice, and then said: 

** Ask the lady in here at once.” 

A moment of agonized uncertainty; then the 
door opened, and the little figure he knew so 
well came in slowly, closely veiled. 

Philip Yorke stood speechless, without mov- 
ing. Whenshe came up tohim he shrank back. 
*“*Oh child, child! why have you come?” he 
cried, in a harsh, trembling voice. 

Gabrielle drew the veil from her face; the poor 
white face, so thin and hollow that the sight of 
it broke his heart. She laid her hand on his 
arm, looking up with eyes dimmed by many 
tears. 

“Philip,” she whispered, ‘‘I could not part 
from you so. ‘They would not let me see you, 
and so I came when no one knew of it.” A cough 


“interrupted her, a cough that sent a thrill of ag- 


ony quivering through every nerve of his strong 
frame. 

“Oh, Gabrielle, child, you should not have 
come out to-day !” 

‘* Why 2” she asked, wearily. ‘‘I do not care 
for life any more now, Philip. I felt I must 
see you once, and tell you that I do ndt blame 

ou. I know nothing, only I loved you so; I 
aoe you would not have broken my heart. 
Would you, dear Philip ?” 

He covered his face with his hands, the blind- 
ing, passionate tears raining through them. Had 
he not already tasted the bitterest anguish life 
held, but he must look on this piteous, white face 
and read the end of its story written there? Ga- 
brielle put both her hands upon his arm, crying 
too. 
**T am not ill, Philip,” she whispered. ‘I 
shall soon be better. I must not stay longer 
now ; only remember, darling, I shall never 
blame you, never think hardly of you.” 

He drew his -hands slowly from his face and 
looked down at the eager, loving eyes. Then 
there came a passionate longing to take her once 
in his arms in a last embrace—to kiss away the 
tears from the dear eyes, once—only once. 

Then he mastered himself with an iron will. 
Should he sully this fair flower by one unlawful 
touch? No! he would not even let so much as 
a finger rest upon her. 

‘*()h, Gabrielle!” he cried, bitterly —‘‘little Ga- 
brielle, for whom I would give my life—would 
to God you had never seen me!” 

‘*No, Philip,” she answered, softly, ‘‘do not 
say that; I would not have been without your 
love. Oh, you don’t know how happy it made 
me !—too happy for this world.” 

‘*Child!” he murmured, in a broken voice, 
‘¢if God would hear a prayer from such a one as 
I, how I would pray him to bless you for your 
merciful compassion in saying these things to me! 
Oh, little one, who was so near being mine—to 
think that now I dare not even touch you! How 
could I ever hope, after such a life as mine has 
been, that God would give me an angel like you? 
Oh, Gabrielle! go now, child—I can’t bear this 
any longer!” And Philip Yorke’s strong frame 
shook with passionate emotion. 

“*Good-by, Philip!” She took one of his 
hands in her little ones, laying her tender lips 
upon it. Then she turned and went away, blind- 
ed with tears. 

He strained his aching eyes after her until the 
door had closed; and then the black darkness, 


the ness.of night and death, swept into his 
touland filed ; 


it up with despair ; only despair— 


will. No other man ever 
blue" éyes ; but when the s ‘the lay 


dead, with hands folded on her bosom and the 
pure whité lilies nestling there. 





WOMEN’S NOVELS. 


\ \ TITHIN very recent memory the production 

of stories has increased enormously, out 
of all proportion with the increase of grave and 
solid books. Modern novels, in order to be pop- 
ular, must be full of exciting scenes and glowing 
descriptions ; the tame, colorless love-story, often 
as not told in a series of letters, which won the 
fancy of our grandmothers, would now be laid 
aside with contempt. 

Female authorship seems admirably adapted 
for a certain class of novels. A gossiping letter 
is generally better written by a woman than by 
a man, because women observe trivial matters 
which men pass by with indifference ; and such 
novels as resemble gossiping letters on an extend- 
ed scale might reasonably be expected from fem- 
inine pens; also, we might fairly expect that 
any department of literature in which female m- 
fluence predominated would be characterized by 
purity of conception and gracefulness of treat- 
ment. We should readily excuse the absence 
of strength and originality, but we should cer- 
tainly expect that educated women, being shel- 
tered by the conditions of their sex from much 
of the vice and temptation of the outer world, 
would, in their literary efforts, display a pleasing 
ignorance of many things which are forced on 
the observation of men. But what is the real 
state of affairs? In the pages of sensational 
novels, especially in those which are penned by 
the gentler sex, vice runs riot and crime reigns 
supreme. In the romances of old days it was 
customary to introduce a single villain, who in- 
flicted much pain and suffering on the virtuous 
characters, but was ultimately conquered and 
subverted.. Now, however, the villains form the 
majority — one angel of innocence, perhaps, is 
permitted to roam through a pandemonium of 
fiends—but often enough there is no angel of in- 
nocence at all—all the dramatis persone are 
steeped in meanness and scoundrelism. 

Novels of this sort must be mischievous, espe- 
cially to the young and impressionable, who be- 
lieve all they read. If we should not like our 
daughters to frequent the company of rakes and 
Anonymas, swindlers and murderers in real life, 
we can not consistently introduce them to such 
society in fiction. Moreover, the vices which in 
actual life would appear odious and vulgar are 
in these books softened by the qualities attribu- 
ted to the persons whocommit them. The cheat, 
the gambler, and the seducer is depicted as a 
handsome, manly fellow; and his beauty and 
his skill in horsemanship are dangled before our 
eyes as a reason for pardoning his criminalities. 
The murderer of the old régime had a villainous 
countenance; the murderer—or rather murder- 
ess, for ladies most often break the sixth com- 
mandment—of modern fiction is a gentle, girlish 
creature with a peach-bloom complexion, soft 
blue eyes, and a wealth of golden hair. 

There is a pleasant sense of satisfaction in the 
knowledge that we have not altogether to trust 
to the productions of this school for the impres- 
sions the novel-history of our times will create on 
posterity—that we have writers of both sexes of 
powerful genius, fine taste, and sound principle, 
who have striven, and not vainly, to raise and 
benefit mankind. Rather by George Eliot, Miss 
Mulock, and Charlotte Bronté, will, we trust, 
the tone and spirit of our age be judged than by 
those writers who have elevated what is meretri- 
cious, superficial, most vicious and sensual, from 
the blackest depths of our social system to a 
prominent and highly-decorated post of observa- 
tion. ‘ 

We close their books with regret and afféction, 
are wiser and better, have a gentler, kindlier, and 
more Christian feeling toward the world than when 
we have emerged from the fevered, gaudy, and 
viciously-confusing stage where the Sensational 
writer has exhibited a show worthy of the Yahoos. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Brsstx anpD Orners.—The stitch known as “ point 
russe” is the most quickly and easily worked of all 
embroidery stitches, being simply the back stitch used 
in plain sewing, care being taken to put the needle 
through so as to make the stitches follow in the same 
direction, by which means the work preserves a neat 
appearance on the under side. Having selected a pat- 
tern draw it either on tissue paper or on the material. 
This stitch is usually worked in black silk, though any 
other color may be used. It shows a single thread on 
the right side. Different colors may be used in the 
same design; or in work that requires shading differ- 
ent numbers of black silk. This stitch is especially 
designed for embroidering on thin muslin. It makes 
a very pretty cover for toilette cushions and the like. 
Take two thicknesses of fine thi? muslin and work 
through both. Then cut away the under piece of mus- 
lin excepting in the centre of the flowers, leaves, etc. 
This laid over the colored silk or velvet of the cushion 
lends the work the appearance of raised white flowers 
bordered with the delicate black stitches. This stitch 
may also be used for embroidering children’s dresses, 
Garibaldis, etc. It is most effective on the double 
thin muslin, as it thus presents the appearance of being 
much more elaborate than it really is. In working 
heavier material it may sometimes be necessary to put 
the needle through backward and forward instead of 
forming the entire stitch at once. When the design 
requires that the stitches be very short they may also 
be done in this manner in order to prevent drawing 
the work. For marking or embroidering pocket- 
handkerchiefs, a stitch called point dame is used. 
This is the same stitch—the ordinary back stitch used 
in sewing—except that greater care must be taken 
with the under side. In working always put the 
needle so that for every stitch on the upper side there 
may be a corresponding one on tho under side. In 
working this the thread must be carefully fastened 
after finishing each separate part of the design. The 
under side will be different, but equally as neat and 
conspicnous as the upper side. 

Mus. M. K.—White lama lace shawls are sometimes 
dyed; but they are apt to show that this has been 
done. It is better to purchase a black laceabaw! than 
a white one with a view to having it dyed... 

M. T. Huu.—We can not anderteke. any commis- 
sions for the oe of articles... 

Newaxse~We farnish uo patterns except those con- 
tained in the Supplement: — 
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Collar of Black Watered Ribbon. 
Tus pretty and stylish collar is made of black watered ribbon an inch 

wide, and jet beads and grelots. Cut a piece of ribbon just long enough - 
to reach round the neck, sew on it two rows of beads lengthwise, and set 
on the bottom seventeen pieces of ribbon, each five inches long, the ends 
of which are pointed by turning the corners over on the wrong side and 
sewing them fast, and trimmed each with a large bead and a grelot. The 
seam where the ends are set on is likewise ornamented with a bead and 
grelot. A chain formed of jet rings and beads, of the requisite length, is 
set on the ribbon ends, half-way from the top, in the manner shown in the 
illustration. The collar is tied behind with two ribbons, each a Har 
which are likewige pointed at the ends, and ornamented with and 
grelots, ’ 





Brown Ve tver Toque. 


Brown Velvet Toque. 


Tus coquettish little hat is very becoming in general to 
young girls. It is made of brown velvet, with a revers, nar- 
row in front and wider at the sides. The right side is trim- 
med with a long white plume and a spray of bronze leaves. 


Black Velvet Beret. 


Tats beret, of black velvet, is trimmed on the side with a 
spray of roses with bronze leaves, and a long heron’s plume, 
which falls gracefully over the curled chignon. 






Co1rrurRE oF EtpEerRty Lapy.—Back. 


Brown Velvet Mignon. 

Tus promises to be one of the most graceful 
hats worn this spring. The original is of blue vel- 
vet; the crown is quite flat, and the brjm is narrow 
in front and broad at the sides, what it is turned 
up, as seen in the illustration, The.edge is trim- 
med with a narrow quilling of blue satin ribbon. A 
rose with buds and leaves is set on the front, and a 
oq satin bow, with long ends, on the back of the 

at. 


Coiffure for Elderly Lady. 


For this simple and tasteful coiffure part the 
hair in a line with the ear; roll the front hair for- 
ward over a frisette, to which the short curls, seen 
in the illustration, have first been attached, in such 
a manner as to conceal the fastening; then join it 
with the back hair. ‘Tic the latter quite high, braid 
it in two plaits, and arrange it in the form of a bow. 
If the hair is short or thin, it may be lengthened at 
the ends with another tress, and braided over a fri- 
sette, in the manner described in former numbers 
of Harper's Bazar. 


* : White Cashmere Sack. 

Tus sack is of white cashmere, lined with white 
muslin, and embroidered round the edge with col- 
ored single zephyr.in point russe; black crochet silk 
may also be used. Fig. 40 gives the embroidery 
pattern for the border. The sack is cut in the Bre- 
ton fashion, and is very stylish and effective. 



















Brack Vetvet Beret. 


Wuite CasHMERE SACK, | 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 40. 


= = 


Confirmation Dresses. 
See illustration, page 377. 

Fig. 1.—Black silk dress with high neck and close sleeves. Black 
cashmere shawl, trimmed with a broad band of black silk, a fringe, 
and a border embroidered with black crochet silk and beads in satin 
stitch and chain stitch. Fig. 39 gives the design for the embroidery. 
The talma, of which an illustration is given on page 373, may be substi- 
tuted for the shawl. ‘The dress is cut from the pattern given in No. I., 


ig. 3. 

Fig. 2.—Dress with high neck and close sleeves of black gros grain. 
Marie Antoinette fichu of the same material, trimmed with a quilling of 
black silk. A shawl or talma may be substituted for the fichu. Fig. 3 
gives the pattern of the dress. For the fichu, cut from Fig. 29 one piece 
each of the outside and black lustring lining, and from Fig. 28 two pieces 





Biue Vetver Mienon. 


ofeach. Join Figs. 28 and 29 from 19 to 20, letting the seam 
come between the outside and the lining. un the edges to- 
gether, and finish with the quilling, the edges of which are 
pinked on both sides, 

Fig. 3.—Dress with high neck and close sleeves of black 
poult de soie, trimmed with bias folds of the same material. 
Scarf mantilla of heavy black corded silk. The manner of 
making the dress is described on the first page of the Supple- 
ment. For the scarf mantilla, which is trimmed with a box- 
pleated frill of the same material, cut from the aforesaid stuff 
one piece from Fig. 30, taking care to observe the piece turned 
down in the pattern. Hem the edge of the mantilla. For the 
trimming, take a strip of the stuff three inches wide, both edges 
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CorrFure oF Exrperty Lapy.—FRront. 


of which are pinked, and box-pleat it three-quarters 
of an inch from the edge, making the pleats a quar- 
ter of an inch wide, and the same distance apart. 
Set the trimming on the mantilla with bead gimp, 
three-quarters of an inch from the edge, and covering 
the sewing of the pleats.. The mantilla is fastened 
with ribbons, eight inches in length. 

Fig. 4.—Swiss muslin dress with high neck and 
long sleeves. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed 
with a flounce a quarter of a yard wide. Bias folds 
simulate a Pompadour waist. White silk buttons 
close the corsage. Fig. 3 gives the pattern of the 
dress. A white veil completes the costume. 


Polonaise or Redingote. 
See illustration, page 377. 


Tis sleeveless Polonaise or redingote must be of 
the same color as the dress, although the material 
may be different. The-suit in the illustration con- 
sists of a short dress of brown poplin, trimmed with 
brown silk rouleaux, ' The paletot is of brown taffetas, 
lined with silk, and trimmed with bias silk folds of 
the same color. The waist is confined by a narrow 
belt, with wide loops and ends behind. Cut the 
fronts, outside, and lining from Fig. 26, the front 
edge of the left only to the dotted line, and the back 
whole from Fig.:27. Take care to observe the piece 
turned down in Fig. 26. ‘These pieces are shown in 
the figure of the Polonaise on the Supplement reduced 
to one-sixteenth of the full size. Lengthen the Polo- 
naise on the bottom as much as may be desi 
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Figure 1. 


For design * embroidery for shawl, see Supplement, 


0. XIV., Fig. 39. 


Baste the outside and lining together; sew up 
the darts in the waist, and join the back and 
fronts, making the figures on the pattern corre- 
spond with each other. Run the edges together, 
and cord the neck and arm-holes, then set on 
the trimming and belt—the latter is fastened be- 
hind with loops and ends. The Polonaise is 
closed at the neck with a hook and eye. Sleeves 
can be added, and the front cut straight, if pre- 
ferred. 


Infant’s Lace Cap. 
See illustration, page 373. 


Tuis cap with a circular crown 
is made of lace, embroidered with 
needle-work application points 
and figures. The trimming con- 
sists of frills of lace edged with 
Valenciennes, with loops and 
bows of blue ribbon. 


Infant’s Robe. 
See illustration, page 373. 
Tuts robe is made of fine Swiss 
muslin ; it is closed diagonally in 
front, and is designed to be worn 
with a pink under dress. The 
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~ Ficure 2. 
For pattern of Marie Antoinette fichu, 


see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 28 and 29. 


Ficure 3. 
For pattern of dress, see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-8; 
pattern of scarf mantilla, Suppl., No. X., Fig. 30. 


CONFIRMATION DRESSES. 


trimming consists of two strips of Swiss muslin, 
each two inches wide, which are pleated cross- 
wise, very narrow, and are scalloped on one side. 
The seam where this trimming is set on is con- 
cealed on the straight side by needle-work inser- 
tion an inch and a quarter wide, and on the scal- 
loped side by a narrow bias fold of muslin, stitched 
on and edged with narrow guipure lace. The in- 
_ Sertion on the straight side is finished with a simi- 
*lar edging. The front is trimmed, as shown in 
the illustration, with bands 
of pink ribbon and lappets 
of insertion and edging, to- 
gether with pink ribbon bows. 
Cut the right front of the 
waist and skirt from Fig. 32 
the full size of the pattern ; 
the gored front breadth is a 
yard long, and five-eighths 
of a yard wide at the bottom. 
The left front reaches only 
to the dotted diagonal line. 
Cut the back from Fig. 33, 
and the sleeves from Fig. 35, 
taking care to notice the con- 
tour of the under part of the 
sleeve. Prepare the fronts 
of the yoke from Fig. 32, the 


Mi 


PoLonaIsE OR REDINGOTE.—FRONT. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 26 and 27. 


| back of the yoke from Fig. 34, and the bands 


for the sleeves from Fig. 36. Face the fronts 
with a strip of Swiss muslin an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and put on the trimming as shown in 
the illustration. Gather the top of the back to 
suit the width of the yoke, set the back and 


Join the back and fronts. 
from 29 to 30, gather them at 
the top and bottom, put on the * 
band, trim it with lace, and set 
the sleeves in the arm-holes, 
finishing them on the top with 
a leaf of lace and insertion. 
Make a shirr in the bottom of 
the back of the waist, in which 
run a narrow white ribbon, the 
ends of which are passed through 





eyelet holes and tied in the mid- 
| dle of the back. Join the gored 
| front breadth of the skirt with 
| straight breadths, of like length, 
| tucked round the bottom, tak- 

ing care to leave the skirt open 

at the sides; put the trimming 
| on the front with the help of 
| the illustration, gather the top 







































Figure 4. 
For pattern of skirt, see Supplement, 
No. 1, Fig. 3. 


of the skirt and sew it on the waist. Finish 


with buttons and loops. 
Talma. 
See illustration, page 873. 
Tuts talma is a graceful garment for a young 


f¥onts into the yoke to correspond with the fig- | girl. The original is of black velvet, lined with 
on the pattern, and trim the neck with lace. | black silk and trimmed round the bottom and 
Sew up the sleeves | neck with black satin points. 


Cut from Fig. 31 
two pieces each of the outside 
and lining, lengthening them 
about a quarter of a yard at the 
bottom. Sew up the back, let- 
ting the seam come between 
the outside and the lining, lay 
the shoulder-pleats from 21 to 
22, run the edges together, 
cord the neck, put on a hook 
and eye, and lastly, put on the 
trimming as shown in the illus- 
tration. 


Smoking Jacket. 
See illustration, page 373. 
Tus smoking jacket is of 
brown velvet, lined with black 
silk and bound with blue cash- 
mere. The collar, roll, and 
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PoLonalse OR REDINGOTE.—BACK. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 26 and 27. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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pocket are of blue cashmere. The jacket 
is closed in front with loops of blue silk cord and 
crochet buttons. Cut from Fig. 22 one piece 
each of the outside and lining; from Fig. 25 
each two pieces; and from Figs. 23 and 24 two 
pieces of cashmere alone; also of cashmere, 
wadding, and buckram, the facing for the collar, 
the roll, and the cuffs. Cut a slit in the velvet, 
4 22, for the pocket, and sew to the edges a 
silk pocket of the requisite size. Baste the out- 
side on the lining, make the pleats at the neck 
and side; join the coat; set on the collar, and 
put on the quilted facing and pocket lapels. Bind 
the coat; make the sleeves, laying a pleat from 
* to @ at the cuff, and set them in the arm- 
holes. : : 





“ MONKEYS FOR MASSA 
CHARLES.” 
A STORY OF ALL-FOOLS’ DAY. 
Nw I atm going to tell you a story about my 
dear father; something that happened some 
years before the war, in the month of April. 

My father lived in Charleston, South Carolina, 
for a great many years, All the black people in 
the city knew and loved him dearly; he was so 
kind to them, and saved them many a time from 
being locked up in the ‘‘ sugar-house” all night, 
and from a cruel whipping the next morning; 
sometimes he did this by his entreaties, and 
oftener by paying a g deal of money out 
of his own pocket. His own servants called 

"him ‘Masta Charles,” because they had known 
him from a boy; and all the rest of the darkeys 
followed suit: so that is the long and the short 
of how he came by this name, and we can go on 
with the story in clear comfort, only you must 
understand that at the time of this story he lived 
in New York. 

One afternoon, about the latter end of March, 
Major Alexander Black, a great friend of Massa 
Charles, was seen walking down to the dock in 
Charleston, where the steam-ship Columbia was 
made fast. 

‘*Is Captain Berry on board ?” he asked, in a 
quick, pleasant voice. 

** Yes, Sar, he am,” answered a black steve- 
dore, who was tumbling a great bale of cotton 
into the ship. 

“*Can you take me to him ?” 

** Yes, Sar, wid pledjure,” said the stevedore, 

ulling up a lock of his woolly hair, because he 
fad no hat on to pull off. ‘* He done gone down 
in de cabin, Sar, a lilly while ago to eat him 
dinner, Sar.” 

Major Black was escorted with great politeness 
down the companion-way—which means down 
the stairs, and then the stevedore said: ‘‘ If you 
please, Sar, go troo dis yer cabin; the Capn in 
the lilly cabin toder end.” 

So Major Black marched through, whistling 
** Yankee Doodle,” and presently he came upon 
Captain Berry, his merry little round face quite 
red with eating, as if his life depended upon it. 
Come to think about it, so it did. We must eat 
to live, and no mistake. 

‘** Aha, Major!” he cried. ‘‘ Howdy?” (That's 
Southern for ‘‘ how do you do?’’) ‘Glad to see 
you. Sit down and take a snack.” 

** Well,” said the Major, laughing, ‘‘ I’ve had 
two dinners already ; but that don’t make a par- 
ticle of difference ; I'm quite ready for another.” 
Whereupon he took gumbo soup, and pillau, and 
gudgeon pie, and potatoes, and parsnips, and 
plum-pudding, on four clean plates, and played 
what Captain Berry called a highly respectable 
knife and fork—by which he meant, that if the 
Major knew how to do nothing else, he could 
certainly eat a big dinner. ‘ 

** Now, Captain,” said Major Black, after din- 
ner, ** what time do you expect to get into New 
York?” 

**] shall arrive, I hope, at about nine o’clock 
in the morning of the Ist of April.” 

“Capital! just the thing for me. Here is a 
letter. I particularly wish that it should be 
handed to my friend Charley on the first of the 
month. It is very important. Will you prom- 
ise me to send a man with it to his counting- 
house, as soon as you arrive ?” 

**Yes, certainly, Major; consider it done.” 
And Captain Berry buttoned the letter up tight 
in an inside pocket of his coat, and then they 


both went on deck, where the fat little Captain, . 


standing with his stubby legs wide apart, a round 
jacket on, and his hands deep in his trowsers 
pockets, looked like the letter A out on a frolic. 

Pretty soon Major Black went ashore, whis- 
tling ‘* Hail Columbia” this time, which he meant 
as a compliment to the ship as well as the coun- 
try; and the next morning the Colimbia thun- 
dered out—‘‘ i'm off! Good-by!” with her big 
gun, and paddled away to New York. 

It was very bad weather. The rain fell in 
long, dark streaks, and the sun refused to show 
so much as the quarter of an inch of a beam. 
But little Captain Berry knew what he was about; 
he just put on his sou'wester, and an oil-skin cap, 
and rolled around, giving his orders, with his 
dumpy legs wider apart than ever, looking like 
a tipsy letter A on a very high frolic indeed. 


and the boiler on top of them boiled like the 
great-grandfather of all the tea-kettles; and the 
steam rushed through the throat or pipe of the 
boiler with the strength of. ten thousand horses, 
and the piston moved in the great cylinder as the 
steam forced it tomove;_ the heavy walking- 
beam, carried now up now down by the piston, 
turned the great splashing, dashing wh and 
they with resistless force bore the big ship over 
and through the huge waves which in vain tried 
to oppose her progress, but only succeeded in 
throwing an occasional vast shower-bath over her 
forecastle deck; and on the gallant vessel went 
till the heights of Neversink rose in sight, and 
showed that smooth water and a safe haven were 
close at hand, And thus, sure enough, she was 
safe at her port in New York at a quarter to nine 
on the morning of the Ist of April. 

The same morning Massa Charles sat in the 
office of his counting-house very, very, very busy 
writing letters, and making calculations. His 
clerks outside in the great store were very, very, 
very busy packing goods and playing tricks upon 
each other, when a square boy came rolling in. 
He was the cabin-boy of the steamship Columbia. 
’ Now walking on board ship, especially in a storm, 
is something like dancing on a tight rope: you 
have to sway and balance yourself from side to 
side to keep from upsetting in a sudden and un- 
expected manner. This swayinf’gait becomes a 
habit; and this is the reason why sailors look 
like walking roly-polys when they are on shore. 

‘* Letter,” said the cabin-boy, throwing it on a 
pile of chittybiddybophters, which are thin In- 
dian cloths. 

‘* Letter,” said the head-clerk, handing it in 
to Massa Charles, 

‘*No post-mark—must have come by private 
hand,” thought the good little man, as he opened 
it 


He read it once—crossed one leg hard over 
the other—read it again—scratched his head, 
twitched his spectacles off his nose, thumped his 
fist with such violence on the table that the ink- 
stand gave a nervous little bounce in the air, and 
then he said—yes, I must tell you—he said, 
**Confound it!!!” 

You shall read the letter too. Here it is: 

April 1, 18—. 

“Dear Cuartrs,—I have consigned to you; per 
steamship Columbia, two monkeys, for whieh see bill 
of lading inclosed. They were sent to me as a pres- 
ent from South America. At first I burst all my but- 
tons off laughing at their droll capers; but of late 
they have cut a few capers too many, breaking look- 
ing-glasses, throwing stones, biting one of my tingers 
nearly off, and turning me biue and green with fright, 
by tiring a pistol at my youngest child. Luckily the 
pistol was only capped, not loaded; but this last lit- 
Ue joke has decided me to send them to you, and to 
beg that you sell them to Barnum at the best price 
you can get. 

‘One of them—the little one—is in very fine con- 
dition; he chatters, gabbles, screams, and whoops 
continually. The other—a large baboon—is ina very 
delicate state of health, owing to his diving while the - 
vessel was in port, and biting off and swallowing one 
of those little goose-barnacies—shell and all—which 
are found sticking to the bottoms of ships. I pre- 
sume he took it for a plum, which had dropped out of 
a pudding; at any rate, it has played the very dick- 
ens with his insides, and he requires to be very care- 
fully nursed up; 80, pray, keep them both until the 
baboon gets well. He must have a bowl of hot cat- 
uip tea the first thing in the morning, and you had 
better scratch his back gently for an hour or so, and 
keep a warm flannel bandage round his stomach when 
you take bim out for exercise. 

“And do be very careful to keep all the gimlets, 
hammers, fish-hooks, ping, and needles out of his 
reach, fur there is no telling what he may swallow 
next; and don’t make the catnip tea before him, or 
ne will be drinking out of the spout of the boiling 
kettle the first chance; for though he is sick and mis- 
erable, it does not prevent his being up to ail sorts of 
mischief. 

“I know perfectly well that I have sent you a most 
pleasing commission ; you are so kind to every cre- 
ated thing; so, pray, let me hear very svon how you 
get on with your monkeys, and believe me, with kind 
regards to your ae 

**Yours faithfully, ALEXANDER Brack.” 

“¢ A-r-r-r-r!” cried Massa Charles, in a kind 
ofroar. ‘‘Two monkeys! One of them a sick 
monkey! I must give him physic, and scratch 
“his*back every morning! Aleck Black must be 
mad! stark, staring mad!” 

He bounced out of his chair, and began walk- 
ing up and down the office. The next mo- 
ment he rushed out. ‘‘ Harris,” he called to his 
head-clerk, ** what do you think is in that abom- 
inable letter? Major Black has consigned to me 
two nasty, useless monkeys, which I am to sell 
to Barnum as soon as one of them—a sick baboon 
—gets well; and here I’ve got to sleep, with one 
eye open and my hair on énd, for fear they'll set 
the house on fire. Fancy me nursing a great 
baboon who has swallowed a goose barnacle!” 

A roar of laughter resounded through the room 
at this speech, and for a minute poor Massa 
Charles's face twisted like a cork-screw. with an- 
noyance and anger; then he, too, burst out laugh- 
ing—it did seem such an utterly ridiculous thing 
to be sick-nurse to a monkey. 

** Well,” he sighed, in the midst of his laugh- 
ter, ‘‘I must bear it like a philosopher. It’s a 
very pretty kettle of fish, but it might have been 
worse—two alligators, or two elephants, and both 
of them sick. I might as well get my monkeys 
as soon as possible. I would board them up in 
the moon, with a first-class homeopathic doctor 





As to the Columbia, she said to her true lover, 
the first engineer, ‘* A little wateranore or less is 
a trifle not worth minding, old fellow; just keep 
my paddle-wheels up to their work.” ‘The sea- 
birds flew in the wake of the ship, white and 
gleaming, and screamed to each other, ‘‘ Depend 
upon it, the little, red-faced Captain down there 
knows a thing or two! How the ship rushes 
through the dark waves! Let's hurry up our flip- 
per-flappers, or we shall lose the scrapings of the 
dinner-plates.” You see, the birds always follow 
ships at sea, and swoop down to catch the food that 
is thrown overboard. ‘This makes the fishes as 


mad as hatters, but that is none of our business. 

And so, down there in the engine-room, things 
went on like a house a-fire; that is, coal went 
pouring night and day into the glowing furnaces, 


to take care of them, if any one would show me 
how to get them there. But that is out of the 
question. I must take them home; and the 
whole house will be instantly turned upside 
down. This is an awful crisis! I shall go dis- 
tracted !” 

The good little man polished his beaver hat on 
the elbow of his coat, then looked disconsolately 
into the crown of it, then thumped it hard on his 
head, then making a sound like ‘‘st-st-st,” with 
his tongue on the roof of his mouth, he went out, 
slamming the door behind him. 

“T can’t walk along the streets holding the 
monkeys by the hands like two children,” he said 
to himself, with a grunting kind of sigh. ‘That 
won't do! for all the little ragamufiins would be 
after us with sticks and stones; the monkeys 








cious row, and I should be trotted off to the sta- 
tion-house or a lunatic asylum! Id better take 
a carriage, I think.- What if the monkeys should 
stare out of the windows and scream murder at 
the people, or go to'seratching, and kicking, and 
punching, and pounding me inside! I will bu 
them some lemon-drops and lollipops. They wi 
certainly sit still while they are gobbling up the 
candies.” 

So he put on his spectacles and went into a 
candy-shop, and said to the pretty young lady 
behind the counter, ** My love, I’m in a terrible 
predicament—” : 

‘* Yes, Sir,” interrupted the pretty young lady, 
shutting up the money-drawer with a snap, to let 
him know that there was no change for his pre- 
dicament in that. 

**Don’t be impatient, my dear; let me ex- 
plain. I've got two monkeys on my hands.” 

“*T have a great many on mine,” said the 
pretty young lady, laughing. 

**No! You don’t say so! 
have themselves, my dear ?” 

** Why, Sir, they come into the shop and pre- 
tend they want to buy candy, and stand round 


How do they be- 


_ Staring and grinning at me—a set of lazy, idle 


clerks. They ought to go off and work on 
farms, and leave the shops to us poor girls.” 

**Qho!” said Massa Charles, ‘‘ you mean the 
young fellows by your monkeys. You are quite 
right, my dear—measuring tapes and ribbons is 
contemptible work for strong hands and broad 
shoulders ; but I am really in a peck of trouble! 
I have really two monkeys to take care of, and I 
want a pound of lemon-drops and another of lol- 
lipops to keep them quiet.’ 

The pretty young lady weighed them out, and 
Massa Charles paid for them with a heart-rend- 
ing sigh. It comforted him a little to give some 
out of each paper of candies to two mites of 
poor children who were passing by sucking their 
thumbs; and on the way to the livery-stable he 
got rid of all the pennies he had to the little 
crossing-sweepers. Then hiring a nice, close 
carriage he ordered the coachman to drive him 
down to the steamship Columbia. 

Captain Berry was standing on top of the pad- 
dle-box giving orders, and he saw Massa Charles 
the very first thing. He knew him intimately, 
and called him by his Christian name. 

** Hallo, Charley! ’s that you? How very 
grand we are, riding down in our coach like the 
Mayor! What's in the wind?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s all very well for you to pretend 
you don’t know. Where's those confounded 
monkeys ?” 

** Monkeys ?” 

‘*Yes, monkeys!” 

** Mon—keys?” asked Captain Berry, in a very 
high key, elevating his eyebrows and rising on his 
tip-toes ; then, straddling his little fat legs farther 
apart than ever, he said, very slowly : 

“*May—I—ask—what monkeys?” 

‘“* Why, Sir,” bawled Massa Charles, now ex- 
tremely provoked, ‘‘ did you not send me a letter 
this morning ?” 

“T did, Sir.” 

*¢ Well, Sir, that letter contained a bill of lad- 
ing signed by ‘A. Stultus, first mate,’ for two 
monkeys, one of them sick. I hope—I mean, 
I suppose they have died on the passage, and 
you are afraid I shall blame you. On the con- 
trary, if they have departed this life I forgive 
you at once, and with all my heart.” 

‘©W-h-e-w!” whistled Captain Berry; then 
hailing the first mate: ‘‘ What's your name?” 
said he. 

‘*Ford, Sir; I thought you knew it.” __ 

“So Ido; but I want this gentleman to know 
it too. He thinks it is Stultus. Call all the 
crew here.” 

In three minutes every sailor was shuffling and 
rolling up to where Captain Berry and Massa 
Charles stood, wondering what could be the mat- 
ter. 

‘Boys, do you know any thing about two 
monkeys being put on board at Charleston?” 
asked the Captain. 

‘*No,.Sir!” they shouted like one man, but 
winking at each other, for sailors are as great 
fellows to snuff a joke in the wind as a gale. 

“Read your letter, Charley,” said the jolly 
little Captain. 

Massa Charles read it aloud amidst roars of 
laughter from ‘‘ all hands.” 

‘*What’s the date of it, Charley?” asked the 
jolly little Captain. 

‘* 1st of April,” answered Massa Charles, with 
an innocent stare of surprise, as Captain Berry, 
slapping his sides and fairly screaming with 
laughter, cried, ‘‘Oh, what a joke! what a cap- 
ital joke! Major Black was very anxious that 
you should get that letter to-day—he wrote it 
three days ago, and dated it to-day; don’t you 
see, the scamp has made a first-class April fool 
of you!” 

** Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, 
ha!” roared Massa Charles, and almost went 
into fits with laughing, he was so tickled to find 
that the monkeys were of the kind that come on 
the 1st of April and never aly other time; even 
‘*Stultus” the first mate’s name was Latin for 
** fool ;” but that never occurred to him until all 
the rest came out. 

‘*T’ll be even with my friend Alick,” he said, 
still laughing, as the Captain invited him down 
in the cabin to lunch, where the two ‘talked it 
over,” and had a very jolly time. 

Then that dear, kind, credulous father of 
mine came home, before he returned to his busi- 
ness, and told us how that good-for-nothing big 
mischief Major Black had made a tremendous 
April fool of him, and my little brother was so 
enchanted with the story that he tried ‘‘to play 
sécond fiddle,” as father said—for he slyly fasten- 


somersaults of delight when the good man walk- 
ed gravely off trailing the string behind him, but 





would show fight; then there would be a pre- 





I took it. off at the front-door. 


ed a long stri:g to father’s coat-tail, and turned | 


We children ate up the lemon-drops and lolli- 
pops, instead of the monkeys; and so, now, this 
is a true storyy-which I hope you will get and 
read on this coming first of April. But the 
printers are very slippery people, and there is 
no certainty about it at all. 

“ Aunt Fanny.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Ne series of Oratorios which have been giv- 
en during the past season at Steinway Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. Harrison, have proved 
to be r. There is evidently 
in our community @ growing interest in, and 
love for, this style of sacred music. The perform- 
ances have been not n well attended, but 
they have been crowded. At the last Oratorio 
of the season, when’ Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” 
was given, every available where one could 
sit or stand was filled. The entire performance 
gave great satisfaction. But prominent among 

e parts that rest in our memory are the quar- 
tette, ‘Cast thy burden on the Lord,” sung by 
Madame Rosa, Mrs. Kempton, Messrs. Simpson 
and Thomas, and the terzetto, ‘‘ Lift thine eyes,” 
-by Madame ney. Mrs. | and Mrs. Kemp- 
ton. The aria ‘Oh, rest in the Lord,” sung by 
Mrs. Kempton, was warmly encored. Madame 
Rosa, and indeed all the principal singers were 
in excellent voice, and the New York Harmonic 
Society did themselves much credit. ~ We hope 
in future seasons there will be a similar series 
of Oratorios given to the public. 





A new method of embalming dead bodies has 
recently been invented, and epest being brought 
into public notice in this city. The principle 
originated with Professor Seely, whose antiseptic 
preparation, applied to specimens of the Stafford 
pavement, has already attracted a good deal of 
attention among scientific men, and the public 
Sea ee This principle has been most ingen- 

ously applied to preserving human bodies, by a 
re simple process, without mutilation, and for 
an indefinite length of time. Just how long a 
body may be preserved by this method of em- 


balming is yet uncertain. But there is now at 
the Morgue one body which has been perfectly 
preserved for more than three months, and an- 


other which was embalmed about six weeks ago. 
The form, color, and features are perfectly re- 
tained, and Ati gp wholly arrested. This 
new invention will undoubtedly prove a valuable 
one, especially as the application is so simple 
that it can easily be made by any person. It will 
probably supersede the use of ice, and will cer- 
tainly be a great comfort to those whose friends 
die at a distance, and who will be thus enabled 
once more to look on their face. 





A new market has been opened at the corner 
of Washington and Bank streets, and called the 
Upper Washington Market. It is intended for 
the accommodation of persons residing in the 
upper portions of the city, and though small is 
believed to be sufficiently large for the business 
to be transacted. The second-floor will be rented 
as stores or offices. There are 61 stalls, all of 
which have been leased. The passages between 
the stalls are some fifteen feet wide, thus allow- 
— ample space for persons to pass and repass 
without being shoved against greasy meat to the 
great detriment of their garments. The internal 
fittings are all new, and on the most improved 
jy" and the cost of the structure is about 

50, The market will be supplied with the 
same variety of edibles as the lower market. 





Mr. Edwin Booth’s new theatre, now in process 
of construction at the corner of Twenty-third 
Street and Sixth Avenue, is to be heated entire- 
ly by steam pipes communicating with outside 
engines. In addition to the main entrance on 
Twenty-third Street, there will be four smaller 
doors opening on that street, to be used in case 
of fire, which, with the wide entrance on Sixth 
Avenue, will afford fair means of egress in case 
ofalarm. This theatre is to be completed betore 
the close of the year, and the inner walls are 
gradually rising, but operations have been some- 
what delayed by the discovery that a few feet be- 
low. the surface is solid rock, which requires ex- 
tensive and tedious blasting. 





It is generally understood that Mr. Dickens 
has accepted an invitation to a press dinner to be 
given in his honor on the 18th of April at Del- 
monico’s. The proposed dinner promises to be 
a most brilliant affair, and every way worthy the 
ps and liberality of New York journal- 
ists. 





It is said that Queen Victoria is semaine! 

fond of knitting—not fancy work, but good, oid- 

fashioned stockings and socks, and that she gives 

these products of her industry to the destitute 
or about Balmoral. ts seme knitting 
: become fashionable among English ladies. 


It is announced that the ladies of some town 
in Pennsylvania are to give a ball for the benefit 
of the cemetery in that place! Rather a gloomy 








subject to dance upon! 

A California journal tells a wonderful story 
of a man who lived five years with a rifle-ball in 
his head. Some ladies live twice as long as 
that with, apparently, nothing but balls in their 
heads. 





If the custom so prevalent in France and Ger- 
many, of small families occupying suits of rooms 
instead of large houses, should become genuine- 
ly fashionable in New York, the effect would be 
good in many respects. It would reduce rents, 
and give a young couple just commencing life a 
chance to ‘“‘lay up” something. Now every 
one desires, naturally enough, to live in a “‘first- 
class”® house; but first-c’ houses eat up a 

. when he is but just commencing 
business. y can we not have nice houses— 
“brown-stone fronts,”’ if you please—arranged 
in suits of apartments for the. many who want 
to live pleasantly and even , but who 
ean not afford to pay théir éntire income for a 
dwelling? This is done in Paris and in many 
of th cities. In Bremen, for instance, 
a man doing a |: - busi- 


e nig it ro- 
ften occupy but one r, and 


) 
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more aristocratic circle by buying a large house 
on a fashionable street, beautifying it with cost- 
ly furniture, giving great entertainments, and ap- 
pearing every afternoon with a large equipage, 
on any thing less than an immense fortune, the 
presumption is that either he or his wife has 
been in America. A traveler writing from Ham- 
burg remarks: ‘‘ A young couple going to board 
at a hotel would be considered insane here.” 
They commence housekeeping in a quiet, eco- 
nomical way, taking a suit of rooms correspond- 
ing to theirmeans. Fashionable boarding-houses 
are things unknown. If young people would res- 
olutely commence life on a moderate scale, with- 
in their means, living quietly, tastefully, and hap- 
pily until a competence was secured, there would 
then be no objection to buying as elegant a house 
as they could afford, and living in it in corre- 
sponding style. 


The height of the orange “season”? with us 
has passed, but a very abundant season it has 
been, and still plenty of the luscious fruit is on 
sale, though prices are somewhat higher than a 
few weeks ago. Almost every one enjoys this 
fruit, and consequently it is a matter of general 
interest that the cultivation of oranges in Flori- 
da has attracted the attention of thousands who 
have recently located themselves there. A great 
many groves have been planted on the Gulf 
coast, and on the banks of numerous lakes and 
rivers, as well as in some interior localities ; 
and if present indications prove true, Florida 
will soon produce fruit enough to supply the 
Northern market. On Lake Griffin a northern 
man has made a grove of 4500 trees simply by 
clearing a hummock of forty acres. This is prob- 
ably the largest grove in the State, and is three 
times as large as any grove now in bearing. 
‘‘Dummitt’s Grove” on the Indian River is 
probably the largest fruit-bearing grove. It 
contains 1500 trees and covers about 15 acres. 
Wild orange-trees, producing sour fruit, grow 
abundantly in Florida. The tree is a beautiful 
one, and almost identical in appearance with the 
sweet orange - tree. f course, its beauty is 
greatly enhanced by the fruit, and sometimes a 
single tree will bear a thousand oranges, and 
even more. A short time since some oranges 
were exhibited in Jacksonville, Florida, meas- 
uring from nineteen to twenty-three inches in 
circumference. These were raised at Mandarin 
by a gentleman who stated that one of his trees 
bore fair oranges, and two others, over 8000 
each. Oranges in Florida begin to ripen in No- 
vember, but are seldom picked then. They will 
hang for months on the trees, growing riper and 
sweeter. The fruit adheres very closcly to the 
stem, and rarely falls off. Nor is it a very casy 
matter always to pick it, as sharp thorns make 
the task difficult. The sour orange, which 
grows wild in Florida, is a native of Africa, and 
was introduced into Florida long ago by the 
Spaniards? 





In an amusing letter in the Victoria Magazine, 
Madame Novello says: ‘ An intimacy with Ger- 
man literature has not prevented my knitting 
socks by dozens for my brother; the study of 
music and counterpoint has never been in my 
way when making a linseed poultice; and a 
slight acquaintance with anatomy has materially 
aided me when making rag dolls for the eestatic 
gratitication of poor children.” 





The custom of turning down one corner of a 
visiting card before leaving it at the door of a 
cherished friend has been translated to mean: 
“*T love you dearly, and I am dying to see you, 
as you will perceive by looking at the inch of 
pasteboard.’ 





A lady in Troy uses the local papers to an- 
nounce that the young gentlemen who have at- 
tended her receptions have ruined the paper on 
the walls of her parlor, and she has been forced 
to have the room entirely repapered. The walls 
have been used as head-rests. Oiled young men 
should take heed in future. 





Henry Ward Beecher, in discoursing on dif- 
ferent methods of family discipline, inquires: 
“Ts there no virtue in a sugar-plum? Shall we 
never break the will with alump-sugar? May not 
encouragements prevent many of the mischiefs 
which penalties atone for? May not more su- 
yar-plums be used and fewer rods?’ Questions 
which might protitably be considered in those 
families—alas, they are many !—where the chil- 
dren’s faces wear an anxious and frightened 
look; where little ones shrink and tremble at 
the sound of their father’s voice, and hide away 
at the approach of their mother; where volun- 
tary wrong-doing, unintentional disobedience, 
and accidental mishaps, are indiscriminately 
punished with severe and hasty blows; where 
stern so-called justice visits the least deviation 
from rules with swift retribution; where, in 
short, parents seem utterly to forget that they 
themselves are erring, and are not dealt with ac- 
cording to their transgressions. There is a hap- 
py medium between undue severity and ruinous 
indulgence. Parents should seek it. But very 
few find it. And this topie brings to mind a 
story we have lately seen. It purports to have 
been written by a little girl; and certainly con- 
tains progressive views of family discipline! 
Perhaps she had been reading about the “sugar- 
plum” system, and became radical upon the sub- 
ject! Here is the story in brief: 

Tue Goop Litrie Girt woo Totp Tur Trutn AND 
Avr THE Guava JELLY.—Once there was a dear little 
girl whose name was Nellie. She wasa good little girl 
und always told the truth. One day Nellie’s mamma 
went out to buy her some paper dollies. In the closet 
there were lots of sweet things from Havana. Boxes 
of guava jelly, boxes of preserved lemons, and all kinds 
of fruits in boxes and bottles. When her mamma had 
zone little Nellie went to look at the pretty boxes and 
bottles, and she thought she would taste some guava 
jelly. She tasted it, and ate up all the box full, and 
she thought it was splendid. 

When her mamma came home 
and said, ‘I am so glad you have 
to tell you something.” 

* What is it, darlin said her mamma. 
mamma, I don’t know how 
been a guava jelly. 
But it loo) 


Nellie ran up to her 
got home, for I want 


Well, 
you will like it, but I have 
— eaten a whole bo 


erself. And she 


t ut some of each kind of the sweet 
uings down on 


low shelf, and told Nellie she 


-o1 l go and get some when she wanted. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court tor the Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
THEY MEET AGAIN. 


At four o'clock on the morning of Beatrice’s 
capture Brandon was roused by a rap at his bed- 
room door. He rose at once, and slipping on 
his dressing-gown, opened it. A man entered. 
** Well?” said Brandon. 

‘Something has happened.” 

‘* What ?” 

‘¢She didn’t get home last night. The land- 
lady is sitting up for her, and is terribly fright- 
ened.” 

‘¢ Did you make any inquiries ?” 

‘*No, Sir; I came straight here in obedience 
to your directions.” 

**Ts that all you know?” 

“ec Al” 

‘*Very well,” said Brandon, calmly, ‘‘ you 
may go.” . 

The man retired. Brandon sat down and bu- 
ried his head in his hands. Such news as this 
was sufficient to overwhelm any one. The man 
knew nothing more than this, that she had not 
returned home and that the landlady was fright- 
ened. In his opinion only one of two things 
could have happened: either Langhetti had tak- 
en her somewhere, or she had been abducted. 

A thousand fancies followed one another in 
quick succession. It was too early as yet to go 
forth to make inquiries; and he therefore was 
forced to sit still and form conjectures as to what 
ought to be done in case his conjecture might 
be true. Sitting there, he took a rapid survey 
of all the possibilities of the occasion, and laid his 
plans accordingly. 

Brandon had feared some calamity, and with 
this fear had arranged to have some one in the 
house who might give him information. The 
information which he most dreaded had come; 
it had come, too, in the midst of a time of tri- 
umph, when she had become one of the supreme 
singers of the age, and had gained all that her 
warmest admirer might desire for her. 

If she had not been foully dealt with she must 
have gone with Langhetti. But if so—where— 
and why? What possible reason might Lan- 
ghetti have for taking her away? ‘This conjec- 
ture was impossible. 

Yet if this was impossible, and if she had not | 
gone with Langhetti, with whom could she have 
gone? If not a friend, then it must have been 
with an enemy. But with what enemy? There 
was only one. 

He thought of Potts. He knew that this 
wretch was capable of any villainy, and would 
not hesitate at any thing to regain possession of 
the one who had fled from him. Why he should 
wish to take the trouble to regain possession of 
her, except out of pure villainy, he could not im- 
agine. 

With sueh thoughts as these the time passed 
heavily. Six o'clock at last came, and he set out 
for the purpose of making inquiries. He went 
first to the theatre. Here, after some trouble, he 
found those who had the place in charge, and, 
by questioning them, he learned that Beatrice 
had lett by herself in a cab for her home, and 
that Langhetti had remained some time later. 
He then went to Beatrice’s lodgings to question 
the landlady. From there he went to Langhetti’s 
lodgings, and found that Langhetti had come 
home about one o’clock and was not yet up. 





not gone any where with Langhetti. She had 
not returned home. It seemed to him most 
probable that either voluntarily or involuntarily 
she had come under the control of Potts. What 
to do under these circumstances was now the 
question. 

One course seemed to him the most direct and 
certain; namely, to go up to Brandon at once 
and make inquiries there. From the letters 
which Philips had sent he had an idea of the 
doings of Potts. Other sources of information 
had also been secured. It was not his business 
to do any thing more than to see that Beatrice 
should fall into no harm. 

By ten o’clock he had acted upon this idea, and 
was at the railway station to take the express 
train. He reached Brandon village about dusk. 
He went to the inn in his usual disguise as Mr. 
Smithers, and sent up to the hall for Mr. Potts. 

Potts was not there. He then sent for Philips. 
After some delay Philips came. His usual ti- 
midity was now if possible still more marked, 
and he was at first too embarrassed to speak. 

‘* Where is Potts ?” asked Brandon, abruptly. 

“Tn London, Sir.” 

‘¢ He has been there about three weeks, hasn't 
he?” 
<°' Yee. Sir.” 

‘*So you wrote me. You thought when he 
went*that he was going to hunt up his daughter.” 
* “So I conjectured.” 

‘¢ And he hasn't got back yet ?” 

“Not yet.” 

‘* Has he written any word ?” 

‘*None that I know of.” 

‘* Did you hear any of them say why he went 
to get her?” 

‘** Not particularly ; bat I guessed from what 
they said that he was afraid of having her at 
large.” 

** Afraid? Why?” 

‘* Because she knew some secret of theirs.” 








The moral {s obvious, ° 





“*Secret! What. secret?” asked Brandon. 


| here—here before her. 


Beatrice, therefore, had left by herself, and had | 


‘You know, Sir, I suppose,” said Philips, 
meekly. 

Brandon had carried Asgeelo with him, as he 
was often in the habit of doing on his journeys. 
After his interview with Philips he stood outside 
on the veranda of the village inn for some time, 
and then went around through the village, stop- 
ping at a number of houses. Whatever it was 
that he was engaged in, it occupied him for sev- 
eral hours, and he did not get back to the inn till 
midnight. 

On the following morning he sent up to the 
Hall, but Potts had not yet returned. Philips 
came to tell him that he had just received a tele- 
graphic dispatch informing him that Potts would 
be back that day about one o’clock. This intel- 
ligence at last seemed to promise something defi- 
nite. 

Brandon found enough to occupy him during 
the morning among the people of the neighbor- 
hood, ' He seemed to know every body, and had 
something to say to every one. “Yet no one 
looked at him or spoke to him unless he took the 
initiative. Last of all, he went to the tailor’s, 
where he spent an hour. 

Asgeelo had been left at the inn, and sat there 
upon a bench outside, apparently idle and aim- 
less. At one o'clock Brandon returned and 
walked up and down the veranda. 

In about half an hour his attention was at- 
tracted by the sound of wheels. It was Potts’s 
barouche, which came rapidly up the road. In 
it was Potts and a young lady. 

Brandon stood outside of the veranda, on the 
steps, in such a position as to be most conspicu- 
ous, and waited there till the carriage should 
reach the place. Did his heart beat faster as he 
recognized that form, as he marked the settled 
despair which had gathered over that young face 
—a face that had the fixed and unalterable 
wretchedness which marks the ideal face of the 
Mater Dolorosa? 

Brandon stood in such a way that Potts could 
not help seeing him. He waved his arm, and 
Potts stopped the carriage at once. 

Potts was seated on the front seat, and Bea- 
trice on the back one. Brandon walked up to 
the carriage and touched his hat. 

* ‘Mr. Smithers!” cried Potts, with his usual 
volubility. ‘*Dear me, Sir. This is really a 
most unexpected pleasure, Sir.” 

While Potts spoke Brandon looked steadily at 
Beatrice, who cast upon him a look of wonder. 
She then sank back in her seat; but her eyes 
were still fastened on his as though fascinated. 
Then, beneath the marble whiteness of her face 
a faint tinge appeared, a warm flush, that was 
the sign of hope rising from despair. In her 
eyes there gleamed the flash of recognition ; for 
in that glance each had made known all its soul 
to the other. In her mind there was no perplex- 
ing question as to how or why he came here, or 
wherefore he wore that disguise ; the one thought 
that she had was the consciousness that He was 


All this took place in an instant, and Potts, 
who was talking, did not notice the hurried 
glance; or if he did, saw in it nothing but a casu- 
al look cast by one stranger upon another. 

“*I arrived here yesterday,” said Brandon. 
**T wished to see you about a matter of very 
little importance perhaps to you, but it is one 
which is of jnterest tome. But [I am detaining 
you. By-the-way, I am somewhat in a hurry, 
and if this lady will excuse me I will drive up 
with you to the Hall, so as to lose no time.” 

** Delighted, Sir, delighted!” cried Potts. ‘‘ Al- 
low me, Mr. Smithers, to introduce you to my 
daughter.” 

Brandon held out his hand. Beatrice held out 
hers. HE was cold as ice, but the fierce thrill that 
shot through her frame at the touch of his fever- 
ish hand brought with it such an ecstasy that 
Beatrice thought it was worth while to have un- 
dergone the horror of the past twenty-four hours 
for the joy of this one moment. 

Brandon stepped into the carriage and seated 
himself by her side. Potts sat opposite. He 
touched her. He could hear her breathing. 
How many months had passed since they sat 
so near together! What sorrows had they not 
endured! Now they were side by side, and for 
a moment they forgot that their bitterest enemy 
sat before them. 

There, before them, was the man who was not 
only a deadly enemy to each, but who made it 
impossible for them to be more to one another 
than they now were. Yet for a time they forgot 
this in the joy of the ecstatic meeting. At the 
gate Potts got out and excused himself to Bran- 
don, saying that he would be up directly. 

‘* Entertain this gentleman till I come,” said 
he to Beatrice, ‘for he is a great friend of 
mine.” 

Beatrice said nothing, for the simple reason 
that she could not speak. 

They drove on. Oh, joy! that baleful pres- 
ence was for a moment removed. The driver 
saw nothing as he drove under the overarching 
elms—the elms under which Brandon had sport- 
ed in‘his boyhood. He saw not the long, fervid 
glance that they cast at one another, in which 
each seemed to absorb all the being of the other ; 
he saw not the close clasped hands with which 
they clung to one another now as though they 

would thus cling to each other forever and pre- 
vent separation. He saw not the swift, wild 
movement of Brandon when for one instant he 
flung his arm around Beatrice and pressed her 
to his heart. He heard not the beating of that 
strong heart; he heard not the low sigh of rap- 
ture with which for but one instant the head of 
Beatrice sank upon her lover's breast. It was 
but for an instant. Then she sat upright again, 
and their hands sought each other, thus clinging, 
thus speaking by a voice which was fully intelli- 
gible to each, which told how each felt in the 
presence of the other love unutterable, rapture 





They alighted from the carriage. Beatrice 
led the way into the drawing-room. No one 
was there. Brandon went into a recess of one 
of the windows which commanded a view of the 
Park. 

‘*What a beautiful view!” said he, in a con- 
ventional voice. 

She came up and stood beside him. 

“Oh, my darling! Oh, my darling!” he cried, 
over and over again ; and flinging his arms around 
her he covered her face with burning kisses. Her 
whole being seemed in that supreme moment to 
be absorbed in his. All consciousness of any 
other thing than this unspeakable joy was lost to 
her. Before all others she was lofty, high-souled, 
serene, self-possessed—with him she was nothing, 
she lost herself in him. 

*“Do not fear, my soul’s darling,” said he; 
“no harm shall come. My power is every where 
—even in this house. All in the village are mine. 
When my blow falls you shall be saved.” 

She shuddered. 

** You will leave me here ?” 

‘*Heavens! I must,” he groaned; ‘‘we are 
the sport of circumstances. Oh, my darling!” 
he continued, ‘‘you know my story, and my 
vengeance.” 

**T know it all,” she whispered. ‘‘I would 
wish to die if I could die by your hand.” 

**T will save you. Oh, love—oh, soul of 


mine—my arms are around you! You are 
watched—but watched by me.” . 
**You do not know,” she sighed. ‘‘ Alas! 


your father’s voice must be obeyed, and your 
vengeance must be taken.” 

‘* Fear not,” said he; ‘‘I will guard you.” 
She answered nothing. Could she confide in 
his assurance? She could not. She thought 
with horror of the life before her. What could 
Brandon do? She could not imagine. : 
They stood thus in silence for a long time. 
Each felt that this was their last meeting, and 
each threw all life and all thought into the rap- 
ture of this long and ecstatic embrace. Afi- 
er this the impassable gulf must reopen. She 
was of the blood of the accursed. ‘They must 
separate forever. 

He kissed her. He pressed her a thousand 
times to his heart. His burning kisses forced a 
new and feverish life into her, which roused all 
her nature. Never before had he dared so to 
fling open all his soul to her; never before had 
he so clasped her to his heart; but now this mo- 
ment was a break in the agony of a long sepa- 
ration—a short interval which must soon end 
and give way to the nfisery which had preceded 
it—and so he yielded to the rapture of the hour, 
and defied the future. 

The moments extended themselves. They 
were left thus for a longer time than they hoped. 
Potts did not come. They were still clinging to 
one another. She had flung her arms around 
him in the anguish of her unspeakable love, he 
had clasped her to his wildly-throbbing heart, 
and he was straining her there recklessly and de- 
spairingly, when suddenly a harsh yoice burst 
upon their ears. 

“The devil!” 

Beatrice did not hear it. Brandon did, and 
turned his face. Potts stood before them. 

‘“*Mr. Potts!” said he, as he still held Bea- 
trice close to his heart, ‘‘ this poor young lady is 
in wretched health. She nearly fainted. I had 
to almost carry her to the window. Will you be 
good enough to open it, so as to give her some 
air? Is she subject to these faints? Poor child!” 
he said; ‘‘the air of this place ought surely to 
do you good. I sympathize with you most deep- 
ly, Mr. Potts.” 

“*She’s sickly—that’s a fact,” said Potts. ‘I’m 
very sorry that you have had so much trouble— 
I hope youll excuse me. I only thought that 
she’d entertain you, for she’s very clever. Has 
all the accomplishments—” 

‘*Perhaps you'd better call some one to take 
care of her,” interrupted Brandon. 

“Oh, I'll fetch some one. I’m sorry it hap- 
pened so. I hope you won't blame me, Sir,” 
said Potts, humbly, and he hurried out of the 
room. 

Beatrice had not moved. She heard Brandon 
speak to some one, and at first gave herself up 
for lost, but in an instant she understood the full 
meaning of his words. To his admirable pres- 
ence of mind she added her own. She did not 
move, but allowed her head to rest where it was, 
feeling a delicious joy in the thought that Potts 
was looking on and was utterly deceived. When 
he left to call a servant she raised her head and 
gave Brandon a last look expressive of her 
deathless, her unutterable love. Again and 
again he pressed her to his heart. ‘Then the 
noise of servants coming in roused him. He 
gently placed her on a sofa, and supported her 
with a grave and solemn face. 

‘* Here, Mrs. Compton. ‘Take charge of her,” 
said Potts. ‘* She’s been trying to faint.” 

Mrs. Compton came up, and kneeling down 
kissed Beatrice’s hands. She said nothing. 

‘¢Oughtn’t she to have a doctor?” said Bran- 
don. 

**Oh no—she'll get over it. Take her to het 
room, Mrs. Compton.” 

‘¢Can the poor child walk ?” asked Brandon. 

Beatrice rose. Mrs. Compton asked her to 
take her arm. She did so, and leaning heavily 
upon it, walked away. : 

**She seems very delicate,” said Brandon. 
“*T did not know that you had a daughter.” 

“Potts sighed. 

“*T have,” said he, ‘‘to my sorrow.” 

**To your sorrow!” said Brandon, with ex- 
quisitely simulated sympathy. 

“Yes,” replied the other. ‘‘I wouldn't te!l it 
to every one—but you, Mr. Smithers, are difier- 
ent from most people. You see I have led a 
roving life. I had to leave her out in China for 
many years with a female guardian. I suppose 











beyond expression. 


she was not very well taken care of. At any 
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rate, she got acquainted out there with a stroll- 
ing Italian vagabond, a drum-major in one of 
the regiments, named Langhetti, and this villain 
gained her affections by his hellish arts. He 
knew that I was rich, and, like an unprincipled 
adventurer, tried to get her, hoping to get a for- 
tune. I did not know any thing about this till 
after her arrival home. I sent for her some time 
ago and she came. From the first she was very 
sulky. She did not treat me like a daughter at 
all. On one occasion she actually abused me 
and called me names to my face. She called me 
a Thug! What do you think of that, Mr. Smith- 
ers ?” 

The other said nothing, but there was in his 
face a horror which Potts considered as directed 
toward his unnatural offspring. 

‘* She was discontented here, though I let her 
have every thing. I found out in the end all 
about it. At last she actually ran away. She 
joined this infamous Langhetti, whom she had 
discovered in some way or other. They lived 
together for some time, and then went to Lon- 
don, where she got a situation as an actress. 
You can imagine by that,” said Potts, with 
sanctimonious horror, ‘‘ how low she had fallen. 

‘* Well, I didn’t know what to do. I was 
afraid to make a public demand for her through 
the law, for then it would all get into the papers ; 
it would be an awful disgrace, and the whole 
county would know it. So I waited, and a few 
weeks ago I went to London. A chance oc- 
curred at last which threw her in my way. I 
pointed out to her the awful nature of the life 
she was leading, and offered to forgive her all if 
she would only come back. The poor girl con- 
sented, and here she is. But I’m very much 
afraid,” said Potts in conclusion, with a deep 
sigh, ‘‘ that her constitution is broken up. She's 
very feeble.” 

Brandon said nothing. 

‘*Excuse me for troubling you with my do- 
mestic affairs; but I thought I ought to explain, 
for you have had such trouble with her yourself.” 

‘*Oh, don’t mention it. I quite pitied the 
poor child, I assure you; and I sincerely hope 
that the seclusion of this place, combined with 
the pure sea-air, may restore her spirits and in- 
vigorate her in mind as well as in body. And 
now, Mr. Potts, I will mention the little matter 
that brought me here. I have had business in 
Cornwall, and was on my way home when I re- 
ceived a letter summoning me to America. I 
may have to go to California. I have a very 
honest servant, whom I have quite a strong re- 
gard for, and I am anxious to put him in some 
good country house till I get back. I'm afraid 
to trust him in London, and I can't take him 
with me. He is a Hindu, but speaks English 
and can do almost any thing. I at once remem- 
bered you, especially as you were close by me, 
and thought that in your large establishment 
you might find a place for him. _ How is it?” 

**My dear Sir, I shall be proud and happy. 
T should like, above all things, to have a man 
here who is recommended by one like you. The 
fact is, my servants are all miserable, and a good 
one can not often be had. I shall consider it a 
favor if I can get him.” 

‘** Well, that is all arranged—I have a regard 
for him, as I said before, and want to have him 
in a pleasant situation. His name is Asgeelo, but 
we are in the habit of calling him Cato—” 








POTTS STOOD BEFORE THEM. 


“Cato! a very good name. 
now?” 

**Atthe hotel. Iwill send him to you at once,” 
said Brandon, rising. 

‘*'The sooner the better,” returned Potts. 

‘* By-the-way, my junior speaks very encourag- 
ingly about the prospects of the Brandon Bank—” 

**Does he?” cried Potts, gleefully. ‘‘ Well, 
I do believe we’re going ahead of every thing.” 

“‘That's right. Boldness is the true way to 
success.” 

“*Oh, never fear. We are bold enough.” 

‘*Good. But Iam hurried, andI must go. I 
will send Asgeelo up, and give him a letter.” 

With these words Brandon bowed an adieu 
and departed. Before evening Asgeelo was in- 
stalled as one of the servants. 


Where is, he 





CHAPTER XLII. 
LANGHETTI’S ATTEMPT. 


Two days after Brandon’s visit to Potts, Lan- 
ghetti reached the village. . 

A searching examination in London had led 
him to believe that Beatrice might now be sought 
for at Brandon Hall. The police could do nothing 
forhim. He had no right toher. If she was of 
age, siie was her own mistress, and must make 
application herself for her safety and deliverance ; 
if she was under age, then she must show that she 
was treated with cruelty. None of these things 
could be done, and Langhetti despaired of ac- 
complishing any thing. 

The idea of her being once more in the power 
of a man like Potts was frightful to him. This 
idea filled his mind continually, to the exclusion 
of all other thoughts. His opera was forgot- 
ten. One great horror stood before him, and all 
else became of no account. The only thing for 
him to do was to try to save her. He could find 
no way, and therefore determined to go and see 
Potts himself. 

It was a desperate undertaking. From Bea- 
trice’s descriptions he had an idea of the life from 
which she had fled, and other things had given 
him a true idea of the character of Potts. He 
knew that there was scarcely any hope before 
him. Yet he went, to satisfy himself by making 
a last effort. 

He was hardly the man to deal with one like 
Potts. Sensitive, high-toned, passionate, im- 
petuous in his feelings, he could not command 
that calmness which was the first essential in such 
an interview. Besides, he was broken down by 
anxiety and want of sleep. His sorrow for Bea- 
trice had disturbed all his thoughts. Food and 


sleep were alike abominable to him. His fine-° 


strung nerves and delicate organization, in which 
every feeling had been rendered more acute by 
his mode of life, were of that kind which could 
feel intensely wherever the affections were con- 
cerned. His material frame was too weak for 
the presence of such an ardent soul. ‘Whenever 
any emotion .of unusual power appeared he sank 
rapidly. 

So now, feverish, emaciated, excited to an in- 
tense degree, he appeared in Brandon to confront 
a cool, unemotional villain, who scarcely ever lost 
his presence of mind. Such a contest could 
scarcely be an equal one. What could he bring 


forward which could in any way affect such a 
man? He had some ideas in his own mind which 


to impulse than any thing else. He went up early 
in the morning to Brandon Hall. 

Potts was at home, and did not keep Langhet- 
ti long waiting. 

There was a vast contrast between these two 
men—the one coarse, fat, vulgar, and strong; 
the other refined, slender, spiritual, and delicate, 
with his large eyes b»rning in their deep sockets, 
and a strange mystery in his face. 

“T am Paolo Langhetti,” said he, abruptly— 
**the manager of the Covent Garden Theatre.” 

‘You are, are you ?” answered Potts, rudely ; 
**then the sooner you get out of this the better. 
The devil himself couldn’t be more impudent. I 
have just saved my daughter from your clutches, 
and I'm going to pay you off, too, my fine fellow, 
before long.” 

**Your daughter!” said Langhetti. ‘‘ What 
she is, and who she is, you very well know. If 
the dead could speak they would tell a different 
story. 

‘* What the devil do you mean,” cried Potts, 
‘by the dead? At any rate you are a fool; for 
very naturally the dead can’t speak; but what 
concern that has with my daughter I don’t know. 
Mind, you are playing a dangerous game in try- 
ing to bully me.” es 

Potts spoke fiercely and menacingly. Lan- 
ghetti’s. impetuous soul kindled to a new fervor 
at this insulting language. He stretched out his 
long, thin hand toward Potts, and said : 

“T hold your life and fortune in my hand. 
Give up that girl whom you call your daughter.” 

Potts stood for a moment staring. 

‘The devil you do!” he cried, atlast. ‘*Come, 
I call that good, rich, racy! ‘Will your sublime 
Excellency have the kindness to explain yourself? 
If my life is in your hand it’s in a devilish lean 
and weak one. It strikes me you’ve got some 
kink in your brain—some notion or other. Out 
with it, and let us see what you’re driving at!” 

‘Do you know a man named Cigole ?” said 
Langhetti. 

‘“*Cigole!” replied Potts, after a pause, in which 
he had stared hard at Langhetti; ‘‘ well, what 
ifI do? Perhaps I do, and perhaps I don’t.” 

“He is in my power,” said Langhetti, vehe- 
mently. 

**Much good may he do you then, for I’m sure 
when he was in my power he never did any good 
to me.” 

‘*He will do good in this case, at any rate,” 
said Langhetti, with an effort at calmness, ‘‘ He 
was connected with you in a deed which you 
must remember, and can tell to the world what 
he knows.” 

** Well, what if he does?” said Potts. 

‘*He will tell,” cried Langhetti, excitedly, 
‘*the true story of the Despard murder.” 

**Ah!” said Potts, ‘‘now the murder’s out. 
That’s what I thought. Don’t you suppose I 
saw through you when you first began to speak 
so mysteriously? I knew that you had learned 
some wonderful story, and that you were going 
to trot it out at the right time. But if you think 
you're going to bully me you'll find it hard work.” 

“Cigole is in my power,” said Langhetti, 
fiercely. 

‘* And so you think I am, too ?” sneered Potts. 

‘* Partly so.” 

‘Why ?” 

‘*Because he was an accomplice of yours in 
the Despard murder.” ; 

**So he says, no doubt; but who'll believe 
him ?” 

‘* He is going to turn Queen’s evidence !” said 
Langhetti, solemnly. 

‘*Queen’s evidence!” returned Potts, con- 
temptuously, ‘‘and what's his evidence worth— 
the evidence of a man like that against a gentle- 
man of unblemished character ?” : 

‘* He will be able to show what the character 
of that gentleman is,” rejoined Langhetti. 

*¢ Who will believe him ?” 

‘*No one can help it.” 

“You believe him, no doubt. You and-he 
are both Italians—both dear friends—and both 
enemies of mine; but suppose I prove to the 
world conclusively that 
Cigole is such a scoun- 
drel that his testimony 
is worthless ?” 

“You can’t,” cried 
Langhetti, furiously. 

Potts cast a look 
of contempt at him— 

“Can't I!” He re- 
sumed: ‘‘ How very 
simple, how confiding 
you must be, my dear 
Langhetti! Let meex- 
plainmy meaning. You 
get up a wild charge 
against a gentleman of 
character and position 
about a murder. , In: 
the first place, you seem 
to forget that the real 
murderer has long since 
been punished. That 
miserable devil of a 
\Malay was very proper- 
ly convicted at Manil- 
la, and hanged there. 
It was twenty years 
ago. What English 
court would consider 
the case again after a 
calm and _ impartial 
Spanish court has set- 
tled it finally, and pun- 

ished the criminal ?— 
They did so at the 
time when the case 
was fresh, and I came 
forth honored and tri- 
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make statements against me. Suppose he does? 
What then? Why, I will show what this man 
is. And you, my dear Langhetti, will be the 
first one whom I will bring up against him. I 
will bring you up under oath, and make you tell 
how this Cigole—this man who testifies against 
me—once made a certain testimony in Sicily 
against a certain Langhetti senior, by which that 
certain Langhetti senior was betrayed to the 
Government, and was saved only by the folly of 
two Englishmen, one of whom was this same 
Despard. I will show that this Langhetti sen- 
ior wag your father, and that the son, instead of 
avenging, or, at any rate resenting his father’s 
wrong, is now a bosom friend of his father’s in- 
tended murderer—that he has urged him on 
against me. I will show, my dear Langhetti, 
how you have led a roving life, and, when a 
drum-major at Hong Kong, won the affections 
of my daughter; how you followed her here, and 
seduced her away from a kind father; how at 
infinite risk I regained her; how you came to 
me with audacious threats; and. how only the 
dread of further scandal, and my own anxious 
love for my daughter, prevented me from hand- 
ing you over to the authorities. I will prove you 
to be a scoundrel of the vilest description, and, 
after such proof as this, what do you think would 
be the verdict of an English jury, or of any judge 
in any land; and what do you think would be 
your own fate? Answer me that.” * 

Potts spoke with savage vehemence. The 
frightful truth flashed at once across Langhet- 
ti’s mind that Potts had it in his power here to 
show all this to the world. He was overwhelm- 
ed. He had never conceived the possibility of 
this. Potts watched him silently, with a sneer 
on his face. 

**Don’t you think that you had better go and 
comfort yourself with your dear friend Cigole, 
your father's intended murderer?” said he at 
length. ‘‘Cigole told me all about this long 
ago. He told me many things about his life 
which would be slightly damaging to his char- 
acter as a witness, but I don’t mind telling you 
that the worst thing against him in English eyes 
is his betrayal of your father. But this seems to 
have been a very slight matter to you. It’s odd 
too; I've always supposed that Italians under- 
stood what yengeance means.” 

Langhetti’s face bore an expression of agony 
which he could not conceal. Every word of 
Potts stung him to the soul. He stood for some 
time in silence. At last, without a word, he 
walked out of the room. 

His brain reeled. He staggered rather than 
walked. Potts looked after him with a smile of 
triumph. He left the Hall and returned to the 
village. 





MISS EMMA HUNT. 


FJPNHE accompanying illustration is copied by 

permission from a photograph of Miss Emma 
Hunt, who has recently been appointed Chief 
Enrolling Clerk of the Kansas House of Repre- 
sentatives—an office never before held by a wo- 
man. Mr. H. B. Norton, the Associate Princi- 
pal of the Kansas State Normal School, says of 
the young lady: ‘‘ Miss Hunt was for two years 
an able and faithful pupil in the Normal School, 
where she showed eminent capacity for doing 
clerical work. She has given complete satis- 
faction in the discharge of her duties, and rules 
her five male and female clerks in a way which 
shows that she is not entirely outside the pale of 
‘Woman’s Sphere.’ ” 

It is gratifying to chronicle such instances of 
the gradual expansion of woman’s field of labor. 
There is no reason indeed why women should 
not fill similar governmental posts as conscien- 
tiously and effectively as men. New occupations 
are opening for them every where. Indeed, it is 
fast coming to be acknowledged that there is 
nothing within reason which a woman may not 
do, provided that she does it thoroughly well, 
and, withal, in a womanly manner. 





CHIEF ENROLLING CLERK OF THE KANSAS 
USE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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HARRY S HORSE. 


Tux baby lies in her mother’s arms, 
Quiet and pale and thin; 

But the little head is once more raised 
As Harry comes bounding in. 


A wooden horse in his hand he holds, 
Dark gray, with a long black mane; 

And an eager, longing look lights up 
The pale little face again. 


““No, baby dear, I will hold it close, 
But I can not give it to you; 

I'm afraid you would let it fall, and break 
My horse, so pretty and new.” 


But the pale little eager face still pleads, 
Outstretched is the small hand still; 

He stands for a moment, then holds it out, 
“Tl lend it baby, I will!”.... 


That day is past, and he finds it again 
Where the baby had thrown it aside ; 

Her coral red, with its silver bells, 
Still fast to the bridle tied. 


There's a touch of paint off the bright green stick, 
And a chip off the horse's ear; 

But, oh! not that to the boy’s blue eye 
Brings the quickly gathering tear! 

And while Harry lives he wiil still be glad 
That he lent her his horse that day; 

For the baby has gone where never again 
Can she ask with his toys to play. 





THE BEST OF THE BALL. 


At last! oh, sensation delicious! 
At last, it is here, it is here! 
That moment supremely auspicious 
In the jolliest ball of the year. 


It is all as I dreamed it would happen- 
The rooms grown oppressive with heat, 
And my darling, alarmed with the crowding, 

Suggesting a timely retreat. 


‘*Not there; not among the exotics; 
I faint with that fragrance of theirs. 

Let us go—it will be so refreshing— 
And find out a seat on the stairs.” 


How dear are the lips that could utter 
Such exquisite music as this! 

How I listened, my heart all a-flutter, 
Assenting, transported with bliss! 


All the house with the dancers is throbbing, 
The music seems born of the air: 

Oh, joy of all joy the extremest, 
To sit, as I sit, on a stair! 


To sit, and to gaze on my darling, 
Enraptured in thrilling delight, 

As I think ‘‘ Never face would be fairer, 
Nor eyes half so tenderly bright.” 


It is all as I knew it would happen, 
Yet, no; there is something I miss— 
The eloquent words I intended 
To speak in a moment like this. 


They were tender, and soft, and poetic, 
And I thought, ‘‘ As I timidly speak, 
She will smile, and a blush sympathetic 
Will crimson the rose in her cheek.” 


And now that we sit here together, 
I only—do all that I can— 
Converse on the ball and the weather, 
While she opens and closes her fan. 


What-I thought to have said was audacious, 
Her eqy-it would surely offend; 

She would turn from me, no longer gracious, 
And frown my delight to an end. 


Far better to talk of the weather, 
Or ponder in rapture supreme: 
"Tis so joyous to sit here together, 
So pleasant to wake and to dream! 
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THE BEST OF THE BALL. 
“Ou, JOY OF ALL JOY THE EX'TREMEST, TO SIT, AS I SIT, ON A STAIR.” 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


Contented, long hours we could measure, 
Forgetting, forgotten by all; 

Nor envy the dancers their pleasure, 
For ours is the best of the ball. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


A tout seig tout h . We will speak 
first of all of the fourth and last ball at the Tuil- 
eries. It was without dispute the most brilliant 
one of the season; and, apropos of the subject, 
our readers may take some interest in the cere- 
monials observed in these great worldly solemni- 
ties. 

It is in this wise: The invitations are person- 











AT THE LAST COURT BALL. 
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Gentlemen’s cards also bear the inscription— 
In uniform, ; 

As early as eight o’clock the carriages begin to 
fall into line, and outsiders are forbidden to ap- 
proach the palace. Hacks are not allowed to 
enter the court-yard of the Tuileries, to which 
private and liveried carriages are alone admitted. 
‘The guests alight in the peristyle of the Pavillon 
de l'Horloge. The grand staircase is magnifi- 
cent; it is richly carpeted, and on each step, to 
the right and the left, stands one of the Cent 
Gardes, with his glittering silver breast-plate and 
golden casque with a white plume, as mute and 
motionless as a statue—not daring even to move 
his head. 

The Salle des Maréchaux is the centre of the 
féte. A dais of velvet, with two easy-chairs, oc- 
cupies the end of the room—it is the throne. 
To the right and left are arranged the seats of 


}) the Im amily ; then on each side the places 


ladies and officers of the Em- 
d, and the members of the diplo- 
corps. All the rest of the hall is for the 
ladies invited. 

At ten o'clock their Majesties enter with their 
suite, and the ball begins. ‘The Emperor always 
wears the uniform of General of a Division, and 
the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor. About 
midnight the Emperor and Empress go to the 
supper-room, to which the members of the dip- 
lomatic corps and a few privileged persons are 
alone admitted. The Emperor sups standing, 
like all the rest of the company. The supper 
is cold, with the exception of the potage. The 
dishes are very choice, and the wines excellent. 
The Empress rarely takes any supper, but walks 
about and converses with those whom she honors 
with her favor. ‘The Emperor also talks with a 
number of persons. On leaving the supper-room 
he makes the circuit of the different rooms, and 
stops half an hour in the Diana Gallery, where 
two easy-chairs are likewise prepared for him 
and the Empress. At one o’clock their Majes- 
ties retire to their apartments; but the féte is 
usually prolonged till three or four in the morn- 
ing for the rest of the guests. 

At the last ball all the high functionaries, il- 
lustrious foreigners, and fashionable ladies were 
present. Amidst the host of decorations were 
recognized the gold belts of all the ministers. 
M. Pinard, who is the lion of the day (the lion 
of the official world), was the centre of attrac- 
tion. Close by him were grouped M. Régault 
de Genouilly, the Minister of the Marine, the 
Marquis de Moustier, M. de Seebach, Rouher, 
etc. A lion of another kind was the young 
brother of the Tycoon, who, with his robe of 
sky-blue silk embroidered with gold, his tunic of 
black lampas, his long black hair braided and 
hanging behind, and his Chinese physiognomy, 
represented the exotic element amidst these Pa- 
risian splendors. It is said that this young man 
has just been appointed aid-de-camp on a gener- 
al’s staff, with twenty-five thousand francs’ pay. 
This is practicing hospitality on a large scale. 
Luckily, Japanese sub-lieutenants seldom remain 





-al cards, the color of which is changed for every 


The invitation reads as follows: 
“* By order of the Emperor. 

“The Grand Chamberlain [this year it is the Vicomte 
de La Ferricre, who takes the place of the absent Duc 
de Bassano] has the honor to inform M. X [or Ma- 
dame Xj] that he [or she] is invited to pass the evening 
at the palace of the Tuileries, on Wednesday, at 9 
P.M.” 


“He STANDS FOR A MOMENT, THEN HOLDS IT OUT, 





long in the French army. 

The dress of the impress, of which we give 
an illustration, was strikingly magnificent and 
original. It was composed of two tulle skirts, 
the under one laminated with silver, and the 
over one with gold, in narrow stripes converg- 
ing toward the waist and producing the effect of 
rays. In front of the skirt was a sort of little 
apron of white satin, fringed with marabout, 





‘T'nn Lenn tr paby, I witi!’” 
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and completely covered with peacocks’ feathers, 
arranged in horizontal lines. ‘The apron seemed 
held at the sides by bouquets of diamond flowers. 
Around the waist was a bertha of white satin, 
fringed with gold and marabout, and orna- 
mented with a cordon of large emeralds, encir- 
cled with diamonds. The long Hungarian sleeves, 
of tulle, were spangled with gold. The belt was 
of gold, confined by a diamond agrafe. The Em- 
press wore on her neck a simple black ribbon vel- 
vet, with long ends (dog’s collar), studded with 
fine emeralds. Her head was adorned with a 
splendid green peacock’s feather, thrown on one 
side across the back hair; a diamond crescent glit- 
tered in the middle of the forehead, and several 
small ks’ feathers were mixed with the curls 
of her chignon behind. The effect was imperial 
and splendid; nevertheless we prefer 
worn by her at the last ball, of 
tulle, with great clusters of wh 
their graceful foliage scattered 

immense train; this toilette, so exquisite in its 
simplicity, set off to better advantage the truly 
sovereign grace of the Empress Eugénie. 

Princess Mathilde wore a dress of white tulle, 
bouillonnée, with a very long tunic of blue terry 
velvet, looped up at the sides, & la Pompadour, 
and trimmed with wide English lace. Her hair 
was dressed in the Greek style, plain in front 
and curled behind, with a coronet of diamonds. 

The absence of the Prince and Princess Na- 
poleon was remarked ; they seem to have volun- 
tarily abstained from appearing at the Palace as- 
semblies for some time past. Countess Gabrielle, 
née Bonaparte, wore a train of white satin, with 
tulle puffing, and an over-skirt of pink satin, 
looped with rosettes of pink satin mixed with 
blonde. Princess d’Essling, the first lady of the 
Empress’s household, wore a dress of mauve tulle, 
trimmed round the bottom with several rows of 
puffing, separated by white satin rouleaux. Over- 
skirt of mauve satin, very short in front, with 
square tabs behind, and trimmed with white 
blonde and white passementerie. Coiffure of 
white plumes and diamond diadem. This dress 
was exceedingly effective. 

Princess Metternich, the Austrian -Embassa- 
dress, was attired in a splendidly original man- 
ner—dress of tulle, with fine silver stripes, and 
Polonaise tunic of green terry velvet, edged with 
a narrow strip of sable. ‘The corsage was open 
in front in the shape of a heart, and was likewise 
edged with sable, disclosing a plastron of tulle 
spangled with silver. Short sleeves, edged with 
sable. Behind a sort of green velvet drapery 
crossed the back diagonally, and was caught on 
the left shoulder. lt of diamonds; necklace 
of five or six rows of brilliants with pendants of 
pearls long enough to fall on the breast. Brill- 
iant aigrette of diamonds in the hair. This 
toilette was fantastic and winning, but one must 
have the power like Princess Metternich to 
stamp every thing that she wears with her own 
individuality to dare to inaugurate such innova- 
tions, 

Duchess Fernandina chose another method 
of displaying her magnificent jewels. She wore 
on her dress of heavy white-ribbed silk bows of 
white satin, covering the lower half of the front 
breadth. Plain corsage, crossed by a white wa- 
tered cordon edged with violet, with a diamond 
A on an enamel medallion. On her head she 
wore a diadem, estimated at eighty, thousand 
francs. 

Madame Fleury, the beautiful wife of the Gen- 
eral, was in white satin. Corsage plain, with 
basque, trimmed with pearl passementerie. Belt 
covered with fine pearls. Red rose in the waist, 
and red roses with diamond foliage in the hair. 
Madame Canrobert was in white tulle, striped 
with silver, and tastefully ornamented with tufts 
of blue feathers. 

Mademoiselle de Koekler, the reader to the 
Empress, a stately and beautiful brunette, was 
attired with exquisite simplicity in plain white 
tulle, with blue sash. Her hair was without an 
ornament. Mademoiselle de Ruhemont, the 
daughter of the Senator, on the contrary, ap- 
peared in & most eccentri¢ costume; a dress 
spangled with tlame-colored tinsel and a wreath 
of lilies of the valley. Mademoiselle Camille 
Doucet, the daughter of the Academician, was 
in white poult de soie, with a wreath of gold 
leaves; Mademoiselle de Heckeren, the daugh- 
ter of the Senator, in white tulle, and the Misses 
Beckwith in green tulle, with green satin tunics 
looped with clusters of white eglantine. But we 
can not describe every thing, and must content 
owrselves with these sketches, which will show 
the prevailing features of the present fashions, 
wherein almost any caprice is admissible. The 
tendency seems to be to effect a fusion between 
the fashions of the time of Louis XVI. and those 
of the First Empire. The Carnival was not 
marked by the great number of fancy dress balls 
which signalized this season last year. Countess 
Montgomery conceived the happy idea of request- 
ing all her guests to appear in the shepherd’s cos- 
tume of the time of Louis XV. The effect was 
charming. Another great lady of the Faubourg 
St. Honoré asked all the gentlemen invited to her 
ball to appear in a false nose of pasteboard, which 
caused much merriment. 

The last nights of the prima donna Adelina 
Patti were none the less brilliant on account of 
the Carnival. The receipts of the Théatre Ital- 
ien never fell below ten thousand francs when she 
sang. On the occasion of the reproduction of 
Don Giovanni the assembly was magnificent. In 
one of the imperial boxes was seen a lady re- 
splendent with diamonds, who nevertheless was 
not a princess, while in a modest doge in the gal- 
lery were Prince Napoleon and Princess Clotilde, 
the latter in a white dress trimmed with pink 
ribbons, with a rose near the shoulder and a sin- 
gle rose in her hair—a caprice of the Princess, 
well suited to the gentle majesty which charac- 
terizes the daughter of the King of Italy. 

ELIANE DE Marsy. 








NICE GIRLS. 


E all know a nice girl the moment we meet 
her. That one word ‘‘nice” rises to our 
lips instinctively, we can hardly tell why; but it 
is the only word in the language that can be 
used under the circumstances, and it is fully ex- 
pressive. Every one knows exactly what it 
means. It does not necessarily mean a beauti- 
ful girl, or an elegant or an accomplished girl, 
except to the extent that beauty, elegance, and 
accomplishments are essential to niceness. In 
a sense the nice girl always is, and should be, 
pretty. Yes; she ought to have nice features— 
a pure, clear face it should be; and she is cer- 
tain to have nice eyes. No matter for the color ; 
let them be blue, or hazel, or black; and, again, 
let them be large or small; but they are cer- 
i expression about them absolutely 
y will be kind eyes, sympathetic 
brighten at another's happiness, 
and to grow brighter still with ‘‘ tears that leave 
the lashes bright” over another’s sorrowings. T 
nice girl is sure to have a pretty mouth too. The 
mouth is of all the features that least under the 
control of the will. It is the truest index to the 
disposition. Eyes may gleam; smiles may dim- 
ple the cheeks; amiability may be simulated with 
infinite skill; but the mouth is less obliging than 
the ‘‘hollow hearts” of the poet. It will not 
‘*wear a mask;” and it is only by cultivating 
sweetness of disposition that a pretty mouth can 
be secured. The nice girl unconsgiously finds 
out this secret, and with a sweet mouth and kind 
eyes she may be content: she has beauty enough. 

The great charm about the nice girl is, that 
she is so good-tempered—which is 4 synonym 
for good-hearted—so amiable, so cheerful, and 
so clever, in the best sense of that word. She 
is the life and soul of home. Her presence is 
its sunshine. She makes it. She is indispens- 
able to it. Says the Fairy in the Christmas tale, 
speaking of such a girl in humble life: ‘‘‘The 
hearth which, but for her, were only a few stones 
and bricks and rusty bars, is made through her 
the altar of the home.” The same thing hap- 
pens in higher circles, for the nice girl is found 
every where. One thing to be noted of her is, 
that she is always neat. You can not surprise 
her en déshabille. What a marvelous smooth- 
ness of hair she has! And what immaculate 
cuffs and collars, warranted never to rumple or 
soil! It is difficult to believe that her dresses 
are made; their fit is perfection, and they seem 
as natural to her as leaves to a flower. There 
is always a graceful flow about them; and as 
for color, she has an artist’s instincts in respect 
to it. She uses a bright ribbon as a painter 
would do, but without knowing why. A poem 
might be written on a nice girl’s boots. ‘They 
are never of the showy kind—but how charm- 
ing! Gloves, again; they are always perfection 
in fit, and, as a rule, of some neutral tint.. Catch 
our nice girl appearing in gloves of positive yel- 
low, or green, or, most hideous of all, red—that 
latest outrage on good taste! 

The influence of a nice girl in a house is al- 
ways felt, but it is not easy to say how it is ex- 
ercised. Wherever she goes tidiness and neat- 
ness result, Her touch has a magic in it. She 
could not be slovenly if she tried. It would be 
impossible for her to arrange a flower, place a 
chair, loop up a curtain, or perform the com- 
monest act of daily life in any but the right way. 
It is by no means necessary that the nice girl 
should be simply domestic; but she is sure to 
prize her home, and to be of use in it. Always 
gay, busy, and cheerful, happy in herself and de- 
voted to those about her, she misses none of the 
refinements or genuine pleasures of life. 

It is peculiarly pleasant to think of the nice 
girl in the sick-room. Leigh Hunt wrote a pa- 
per on the pleasures of being ill. Not very ill, 
you know; but sufficiently so to warrant you in 
keeping to the house, and having people con- 
cerned and interested about you. He rated it 
as one of the pleasures of life. This at least 
may be conceded, that it goes far to take it out 
of the category of the miseries of life when our 
pet is there, ready and willing to attend on us 
with loving devotion and unwearying patience. 
She is never afraid, never fatigued. Her foot- 
step is not heard, her dress has no irritating 
rustle in it. She does not talk to you over- 
much, nor fidget you with suggestions or fussy 
attentions, An invalid suffers as much from be- 
ing overnursed as from neglect. She sees that 
you want for nothing, but conceals from you how 
your wants are supplied. At your lowest she 
inspires you with confidence: as you mend her 
cheerfulness sustains you, and one look at her 
bright face is like a glimpse of heaven. 














PETS OF JAPANESE EADIES. 


Ks over the world dogs take the first posi- 
tion, when one wishes to speak of creatures 
of the animal kingdom selected as objects of care 
and interest by men and women. 

The Japanese ladies possess a very choice breed 
of pet dog, supposed to be the same as that known 
in Europe as the Charles the Second spaniel. As 
some intercourse was still kept up with Japan by 
England, through the East India Company, dur- 
ing the reign of the Merry Monarch, it is proba- 
ble that these pets of his court were introduced 
to that country from the land of the Tycoon. 
These dogs are small, with beautiful. silky hair, 
fringed paws, and pug-nose. So completely is 
this feature diverted from the purpose it ordina- 
rily serves in dogs as a breathing passage, that 
it is difficult to believe the effect has not been 
artificially produced. It was not until we saw 
some very young puppies quite as deficient in 
useful noses as their parents, that we could be- 
lieve the pretty little doggies were not cruelly 
used in their infancy, by their noses being in 
some way compressed. They are very delicate 
i little creatures, and the utmost care is bestowed 





"during the time the legislation 





upon them by their mistresses, which they repay 
by manifesting much satisfaction when in female 
society, and selecting the long dresses to sleep 
on. Owing to the peculiar formation of the nose, 


they snuffle and snort during sleep, and the tongue. 


hangs out from the left side of the mouth. We 
recollect once going to a dog-fancier’s at Naga- 
saki, where numbers of these little animals were 
collected for the purposes of sale. They lived in 
elegant kennels, and at certain times were let out 
into a small dry court-yard for their morning air- 
ing, where they frisked, and barked, and snuffled 


together to their hearts’ content, and then these. 


dear little things, dear in more senses than one 
—for the price ranged from twenty-five to fifty 
dollars each—were fed on boiled rice and fish, 
and replaced in their domiciles. 

Japanese cats are different from our tabbies, 
inasmuch as their tails are merely stumps. Pus- 
sy, without her long curved appendage, loses much 
of her grace of form and movement, and it is some 
time before the eye becomes accustomed to the 
deficiency. Cats are there, as here, the house- 
hold and are encouraged for the same serv- 
ices which they render to us, viz., that of prey- 
ing on rats and mice. 

A small pond containing gold, silver, and pur- 
ple-spotted fish is often introduced into the gar- 
dens. . These fish are, of course, privileged pets, 
and swim about in happy ignorance of the fish- 
devouring propensities of their mistresses. ‘The 
fins and tails differ much from those of the spe- 
cies we are accustomed to; they are particularly 
large and diaphanous, and the fish appear to 
move through the water by the aid of delicate 
white lace sweeps. ‘The head is'square and large, 
and the prominent eyes give it a singular appear- 
ance, A particularly choice kind has a round 
white body, with a golden head, and tail divided 
into three. 

Japan is the land of pheasants, and the deni- 
zens of its woods have been caught and caged, 
to charm, with their brilliant plumage, those who 
care for and tend them. ‘That gem of birds, the 
golden pheasant, with its bright crest, elegantly- 
marked ruff, and rich orange-red breast, graces 
the aviaries, as well as the quieter silver pheasant, 
whose delicately penciled plumage has a quiet 
charm of itsown. ‘The purple-breasted and cop- 
per varieties are also found in them. 

Sportsmen and battues are unknown in Japan, 
so that the happy pheasants do not number man 
among their natural and most dreaded enemies. 

The wild-fowl around Yeddo—geese, ducks, 
teal, etc.—are never disturbed by the sound of 
fire-arms, it being contrary to the decrees of the 
Government to fire a gun within a certain dis- 
tance (10 re.) of the Imperial city; so that they 
are perfectly tame, and the foreigner has some 
difficulty in believing that they are not domesti- 
cated birds. ‘The bantams are’ particularly pret- 
ty—just such delicate-plumed little creatures that 
lovers of birds would choose for their pets. ‘The 
tail of the cock bird is very curved and long, and 
quite sweeps the ground as he proudly struts 
about. The eggs are’small and delicate in flavor, 
with very thin shells. 














Coryine Wure..—This Wheel, by means of which 
patterns can be transferred from the Supplement with 
the greatest ease, is now ready, and can be had of 
most of the News-dealers; or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on the receipt of 25 cents. 
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Peper IRON WORKS. 
HUTCHINSON & CO., 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF TIE 
COMPOSITE IRON RAILINGS, GATEWAYS, 
GUARDS, 

Farm and Cottons Fences, Balconies, Verandas, 
Bedsteads, and Stable Fixtures. Also Wire Railings, 

Jindow and Doer Guards, &c., &c., with other Orna- 
mental and xrchitectural ron Work. 

Formerly HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM. 

Office and Sampies, 95 Prince Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. 


AMES’S BANKRUPT LAW. 


THE BANKRUPT LAW or tur UNITED STATES. 
1867. With Notes and a Collection of American and 
English Decisions upon the Principles and Practice 
of the Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted to the Use of 
the Lawyer and Merchant. By Epwin James, of the 
New York Bar, and one of the Framers of the recent 
English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. With copious 
Indexes, and an Appendix containing the General 
Orders aud Forms promulgated by the United 
States Supreme Court. Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
$4 00; Sheep, $5 00. 


The above is a new edition, containing the Genrrat 
Orprrs, together with the Forms or Proorepines 1s 
BaNKRUPTOY, AS PROMULGATED By THE Unitep States 
Supreme Court, with a copious Analytical Index. 

This important work was prepared by Mr. James 
Congress on the 
subject was —- the main provisions of the 
law having been carefully supervised by him. The 
novelty of the practice leff American lawyers without 
experience in bankruptcy cases, and Mr. James has 
therefore endeavored to supply the practitioner with 
a treatise on the subject upon which he may confi- 
dently rely. His experience as one of the Comis- 
sioners for the amendment of the English Bankruptcy 
Law, and as an extensive London practitioner in Bank- 
ruptcy cases, has peculiarly fitted him for the task. 
The author has also endeavored, by the adoption of a 
clear and untechnical style, to render the work a 
guide to the merchant and the layman. 


Poxs.isnep py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ea7- Harrer & Broruers will send the above Work 


by Mail, postage — to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


ARMERS WHO WANT TO BE RICH 
should save every penny they can. Enough can 
be saved in one year to buy a Cow by making your 
own Soap. It will only cost two cents a pound, and 
is very easily made. Use 
GEO, F. GANTZ & CO.’S WHITE ROCK 
POTASH. 
Full Directions with every Can. 
Office, 62 Pine Street, New York. 
Press your storekeeper to get it for you. 

















‘¢The Pen is Mightier than the Sword.” 


MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 

MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 

MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 

MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIMF, 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 

BY THEIR USE 





BY THEIR USE 
TIE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE. and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 


The Best, Cheapest and most Durable Instruments 
or Writing ever used. 


SENT BY MAIL SAFELY. 
Prices, Fifty Cents and upward, 


NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


Call and you will find Pens exactly adapted to your 
hand and style of writing, or inclose stamp for circular. 


A. MORTON, 
; 25 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


l\ | OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN. 
The only reliable Remedy for those Brown Dis- 
colorations on the face is PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. Sold every where. 


GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans, of six first-class makers, at bargains for Cash, 
or will take one-fifth cash, and balance in monthly in- 
— for rent, and rent money applied if pur- 
chased. 


URL YOUR HAIR. A Sample of Prof. 
ROBB'S MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent FREE. 
It curls straight hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, 
beautiful, flowing curls, on THE FIRST APPLICATION. 
Address, with Stamp, 
Pror. B. H. ROBB, 
Paxrkmay, Onto. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have just Published: 

















I. 

HE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOL- 
OMEW : Preceded by a History of the 
Religious-Wars in the Reign of Charles 
IX. By HENRY WuitTE, M.A. With II- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Mr. White has performed his task well. Tis argu- 
ments are every where conclusive, ably supported by 
the results of deep researches into the contemporary 
histories of the times of which he treats. His language 
is always forcible, and frequently rises to eloquence. 
His account of the state of France in the middle of 
the sixteenth century is admirable and exhaustive. 
The same praise may be allowed to his descriptions 
of the characters of the chief personages of the bloody 
drama which he recounts. We heartily commend the 
book for the tolerant spirit in which it is written. Re- 
membering how hard it is even to think of the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew withont a thrill of indigna- 
tion, we can not sufficiently praise this conspicuous 
merit of the volume.—. lon Review. 

Of the state of France from the commencement of 
the century to the terrible day of St. Bartholomew Mr. 
White gives a masterly account. From numerous con- 
temporary memoirs and state documents he has col- 
lected the details of a picture at once broad in its gen- 
eral effect and minute in its accessories-~a picture full 
of life, color, character, and force. The massacre of 
Paris is of course the chief feature in the work. It is 
admirably described, without any pretense of pictorial 
writing, yet in sucha way that the whole hideous trage- 
dy passes vividly before our eyes, and we behold the 
grim old Paris of the sixteenth century in its spasm 
of blood and terror. Mr. White has produced a book 
full of research, conceived in the most conscientious 
and painstaking spirit, and written in a nervous and 
vigorous style, proper to the gravity of the events 
which it narrates and the principles which it affirms. 
—London Daily News. 

Mr. White has exhibited great skill, great research, 
and considerable candor in executing his work, and 
readers of his clear narrative will readily bear testi- 
mony to the interest with which the story is kept u 
down to the awfelly tragic close.—Glangou Datlykiorell. 


II. 

ISTORY OF THE THIRTY-NINTH 
CONGRESS of the United States. By 
WILLIAM H. Barnes. Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 co. 

A volume of 636 royal octavo pages, and 18 portraits 
on steel by the best engravers {n the country. 

The book contains an accurate history of the great 
measures of the most important Congress that ever 
assembled, and biographical sketches of all its mem- 
bers, together with characteristic and pertinent ex- 
tracts from their speeches. The narrative portion of 
the work is written in clear and con¢ise style, while 
the extracts, thuugh generally brief, are directly to 
the point, and present the views of our wisest states- 
men ou the great subjects of recent legislation. 


II. 
R. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY or 
ENGLAND. A Smaller History of En- 
land, from the Earliest Times to the 


ear 1862. Edited be WILLIAM SMITH, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on 
Wood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. Uniform 


with Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


EN, 
IVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 
A Novel. By a Barrister. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


It is full of spirit and cleverness: the style is good ; 
it is extremely gaterteining the plot is novel; and 
the characters are drawn from the life....It is not 
often one meets with a thoroughly amusing novel, 
true in its main characteristics, whimsical without 
being a caricature, and fresh in the incidents and in 
the mode of handling them... .It is decidedly a clever 
and amusing novel.—Atheneewm. 





Tarver & Brorners will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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THE GREAT 


MERICAN TEA COMPANY 
have rd received 
TWO F ee 
of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 


12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

— (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 

r 


Mixep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90¢. ; 
beat, $1 per tb. 

Eneursu Breaxrast, 60c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10; best, $1 20 per tb. 

Inprxiat (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 Sand " 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., G0c., 70c., 80c., 9e., $1, 
$103 best, $1 25 per Ib. 

NOOLORED JAPAN, 90¢., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 

Gounrowper, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents a pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding- ouse keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Feenon Breaxrast AND Dinner Corrre, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Amegtoan Txa Comrany,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in inyoices 
¢ 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 

r cent. 
ifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
protits and brokerages, cartages, storages, coopcer- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answerissimplythis: Let each 

rson Wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 

Joffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, ds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each perey getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. ‘The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our protits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than aoe dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
Small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos, 
81 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, With their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
es | refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogus or Inrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not m any case an- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order o' 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 


Viz. : 
American ‘iculturist, New York Cit 
Judd, totter 7 of oe 
Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 


bag 
ae tor. 
pehtistian Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 
or. 
Christian Advocate, Chic I, Th 3 
D.D., Editor. on A BAEK Io 
Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 
a. cragpent Editors. 
Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 


= Editor. 

istian Intelligencer, E.S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

a New York City, William C. Bowen, 
er. 


The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above i'si as a positive gnar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
Brnieete of thousands of persons in our published 

nb Lists. 


‘Annuals of Phrenology and Physiognomy, 200 En- 


EW AND USEFUL BOOKS. ART OF 
WOOD ENGRAVING, a MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION, with Illustrations, 50 cents. Combined 


gravings, 60 cents. The Good Man's Legacy, 25 cents. 
Education of the Heart, 10 cents. Pope's Essay on 
Man, Illustrated, $1. Asop’s Fables, pictorial—very 
fine—$1, How to’Write, How to Talk, How to Be- 
have, and How to Do Business, one vol., $2 25. Ora- 
tory, Sacred and Secular; the Extemporaneous Speak- 
er, $1 50. History of a Mouthful of Bread, $2. Life 
in the West, $2. New Physiognomy, 1000 Engravings, 
$5. The Illustrated Phrenological Journal, a first-class 
Magazine, $3 a year. All works on Short-Hand, or 
Phonography, on Gymuastics, Dietetics, Physiology, 
and the Natural Sciences generally, supplied by S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


Cy StCRSRtne & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 

were awarded at the Paris Exposition the First Grand 

Prize, the Legion of Honor and a Grand Gold Medal, 


making 63 first premiums during the past 45 years. 
WAREROOMS, No. 652 BROADWAY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready; 
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MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Loruzorp Moruzy, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
a in Four Volumes. With Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 
$14 00. 


The Volumes sold separately at $3 50 cach. 


Il. 

THE THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History of 
the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Wiiuiam H. Barnes, M.A., Author of “The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00, I 


THREE LITTLE SPADES. 
WakgneEx. 16mo, Cloth, $1 
IV. 
DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1962. Edited by Witt1am Surru, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 1é6mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 
Cniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


ATale. By Miss ANNA 
00. , 


LS 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861.. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and ‘Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arruur 
Hers. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 
Cniform with Queen Victoria’s Memoir of the 
Prince Consort. 
VE 
SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Sanvue. Smixs, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Bevcled Edges, $1 75. 


VII. 

DU CHAILLU'S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Gorilla Country: Narrated fur, Young People. 
By Paci B. Du Cuau.v, Author of * Discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. vIn, 


MRS. COMFORT'S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 
Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Lucy Ran- 
pat. Comrorr. With Engravings. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 00. Ix , 


BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Arsert Barnes, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


x. 

THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the wal of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 


x. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell, 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of England. By Gotywin Saitu, Author 
of “Lectures on the Study of History," &c, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SOONER, OR LATER. By Sureiey Brooks, Author 
of “The Silver Cord,” &c. Illustrated by Du Mau- 
BIER. 8Svo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Illustrations by 
Gastron Fay. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame Dr 
Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinau Mu took 
Craik, Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A 
Noble Life,” “Christian’s Mistake,""“‘Two Mar- 
riages," &c. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. _ By the Author of ‘‘Car- 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. OripHant, Author of “ Ag- 
nes," ‘‘Madonna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” ‘‘ Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 
cents. 


Svo, Paper, 50 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Awxntz Trom- 
as, Author of “On Guard,” “ Denis Domne,” “Theo 
Leigh,” “Walter Goring,” ‘Played. Out,” “ Called 
to Account,” &c. Svyo, Paper, 25 cents. 

GUILD COURT. A London Story. By Groner Mao 
Donatp, Author of Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” ‘Alec Forbes," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Sanau Tyrter. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Harrre & Brornens will send any of the above 





works by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 


TARR & MARCUS, 

NO. 22 JOHN STREET, UP STAIRS, 
continue to make a specialty of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
SOLID SILVERWARE, 
embracing all their NEWEST and CHOICEST PRO- 
DUCTIONS in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT 
SERVICES, with a varied selection of ornamental 
and useful pieces; also, a very extensive stock of 
— Le Knives of NOVEL DESIGN and 
UNSURPASSED FINISH, which to purchasers pre- 

sent the following inducements: 
1. The quality guarranteed by (U.S. MINT ASSAY) 
every piece bearing their trade mark, thus: 


ate 


2. Embracing the most decided talent in all their 
various cepeenent for DESIGNING, MODELING, 
DIE-SINKING, CHASING, ENGRAVING, and FIN- 
ISHING, they produce wares which at once appeal to 
the — — TASTE for UTILITY, BEAUTY, 


and 6 . 

3. Facilities: for Seeeiitwing in LARGE qui. 
TITIES ONLY THE FINEST GOODS, mi 
them to reduce the labor prices to the LOWES 
MINIMUM STANDARD. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1868. 


From MaRcH 16 TO APRIL 25. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
‘New York, Afarch, 1868. 
We respectfully invite attention to our 
List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 16th 
of March to the 25th of April, after which 
our terms will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 
“ $ 500 “ 3. “ 
a $1000 334 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ i 

And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade 
Sales this Spring. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


“ “ 





‘W Dress Trimmings and Small Wares at 
ELGER’S, 880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th St. 


PRINTING INE. 








ALMER & CO., 


HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 


by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 
HASE’S Sirver-Lock HAIR-CRIMPER 


Crimps any Hair, thick or thin. Done in a mo- 
ment, without assistance or injury to the Hair. Sells 
at sight. Trade supplied. Sample sent for 25 cents. 

O. N. CHASE, $1 Washington St., Boston. 


LUSHING TREES. 


LAWN and STREET TREES and FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. GRAPEVINES at low rates by 100 and 
1000. ROSES, on their own roots, of the best sorts. 
APPLE, PEAR, PEACH, and other FRUIT TREES. 
For Priced Catalogues of these and of general Nursery 
stock,address PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N.Y. 

















NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ouuce of adulteration found in “ B. T..Ban- 
nitt’s Lion Correr.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed “hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the ‘United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onze Do.tan 
Greenback. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 6S, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 


NION ADAMS, 

NO. 633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FASHIONABLE FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, AND UNDER WEAR, FOR LADIES. 


(tw Orpers py Ma witt Reortve Prompr At- 
TENTION, 


HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE. 
By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD BROIDERY STITCH. 
Price of Plate, $10 00. 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 


3 ORNS. BRIGGS’'S CURATIVE FOR 

Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, 
Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. No 
more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights from 
Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing Nails. 














Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, but soothes, 
sofiens, and heals all pedal ailments. 
Sold by Druggists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00. 





States. on receipt of the price. 


DR. J. BRIGG: 


& CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 





PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, | 





BA BLACK & CO., 
665 and 567 Broadway, 
Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELEOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 


JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 





RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS are 
fac-simile reproductions of oil and water-color 
paintings by eminent artists. Ask for them at the 
Art Stores. Send for list to 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





FAARPER'S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


« ~Contrnts or Apri Numsee: 


AMONG THE ANDES OF PERU AND BOLIVIA. 
By E. G. Squizr. 





Eanpemenrane, —Equippen for the Cordillera.— 
The Port and Morro of Arica.—The Alameda of 
Tacna.—Chulpa or Burial Tower.—Aymara Skull 
from Totora.—The Nevados of Tacora and Chipi- 
cani from the Pass of Guaylillos.—Nevado aud 
Tambo of Tacora.—The Casitas of Uchusuma.— 
Our Dormitory at Uchusuma.—Style of Honses in 
Santiago de Machaca.—Aymara Female Head- 
Dress.—Balsa Bridge over the Rio Desaguadero. 
—View of Lake Titicaca and Illampu, the Crown 
of the Andes. 


YOUNG AGAIN. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR.— 
(Eleventh Paper.) 

It.ustrations. —Indulging in_ Luxuries. —‘‘1 
want my Bucket."—Women of Martinsburg re- 
pairing Bridge for the Union Cavalry.—Tent Im- 

rovement. — Brown's Cottage. — Confederate 

tragglers.—The Spring House.—Head-Quarters 
: in.—Reconnoissance from Ashby's Gap.—A 
* Fire in Camp. 

DU CHAILLU, GORILLAS, AND CANNIBALS. 

Iniustrations.—Paul du Chaillu in Africa.— 
Fight with a Buffalo.—Killing the Snake.—Slave 
Barracoons. Burial-Ground.—Aboko kills a Rogue 
Elephant.—African Ball. King Olenga-Yombi 
Dancing.—Marabonts, Storks, and Pelicans.—Go- 
rilla Hunting.—A Young Nshiego Mbouve with a 
White Face. 

SHEFFIELD—A BATTLE-FIELD OF ENGLISH 
LABOR.—(Concluded.) 

MISS FOLJAMBE’S LAST. 

COTTON FOR DRESSES. 

SWEET SALOME. 

MISS SUE AND MR. WILLIAM. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE WATERFALL. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: A LOVE STORY. 
the Author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Ittrstrations.—Before the Mirror.—The Sted- 

man Brothers. 

THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 

ILLustrations.—Yanko and the Ram.—Stoian’s 
Grapes.—The Vila and Stoian.—Decapitation. 

ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS BY AN AMERICAN. 

CONGRESS AND THE SUPREME COURT. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


By 


In the Number for January was commenced “ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story," by Dinan Mctock 
Craik. ere 

The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its snecess only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, farnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 














“4 Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
|e Semeaiee'y WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








In the first Number for 186S was commenced the 
issue of “‘ he Moonstone,” a Novel, by Witxin Cotiiss. 


The model newspaper of our country.—N.¥. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Werxiy form a remarkble series of bricf 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


PyASrees BAZAR. 


In it is now being published “ The Cord and Crees2," 
a Novel, by Jaucs De Mine. 

The Bazaz, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. —A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Macazinr, One Year....... $4 00 
Harprr’s Werkiy, One Year........ 400 
Harper’s Bazar, One Year.......... 400 


Harprr’s Magazine, Harper’s WEekry, and Harren’s 
Baza, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the MaGcazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 
Sussoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete Set of Harper's MaGazine, now com- 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
- sent by express, —— at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrrr’s Week ty, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expeuse, 
for $7 00 each. A Camplete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*,* Subscriptions sent from British North Americar 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents anvi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEK.y or Bazar, and 24 cents appt. 
TIONAL Jor the MaGazinz, to prepay United States post. 
age. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harrrr’s Periopicats. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; uarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 


Ha "3 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 





Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion, 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[Aprin 11, 1868, 











RISE AND FALL OF CRINOLINE. } 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CRINOLINE. 
XII. 


Tue Deatu or Crinorine. 1867.—After 
fourteen years’ residence upon this earth, crino- 
line at length expired. At least it died in the fash- 
ionable world. Fine ladies were once more seen 
at balls and parties in flowing robes, innocent 
of whalebone or steel supports; but among the 
masses crinoline still survived, and boasted of its 
vitality, The prevailing opinion, however, was 
that its reign was at an end, and the wits pro- 
posed that a monument should be erected by the 
fair sex, on which should be sculptured the well- 
known features. of the departed, with the inverted 
torch, the symbol of death, while an inscription 
should des¢ribe the good qualities of the defunct 
fashion, record its earthly career, and express the 
confident hope of its early resurrection. 

But no sooner had the whisper gone round that 
crinoline was really dead and buried for the pres- 
ent than it rose from its ashes like a new Phe- 
nix; and now, in the year of grace 1868, after 
so lately honoring its obsequies, we are threat- 
ened with its revival ina new form. The panier, 
the stiffest and most ungraceful of all the forms 
ever assumed by this capricious fashion, has ap- 
peared at the court balls in Paris; and threatens 
to extend farther, and to be worn by both small 
and great. Heaven defend us from the inflic- 
tion to which our eyes will doubtless become ac- 
customed, and which in the end we shall find 
beautiful! Of all the caprices of the fickle god- 
dess of fashion, none have been so marked and 
so strangely abrupt as those of the Protean crino- 
line. 





FACETIZZ. 


Tux Goop o.p Trres.—Miss Amabel Heighington 
liys down her Shelley with a sigh, and thinks man- 
kind mutt be greatly altered since the poet wrote, 

“Nothing in the world is single.” 


— 


Ne1éunoriy.—* Please, Sir,” said a child to a guest, 
“who lives next door to you?” ‘Why, my little 
dear, do you ask?" said the guest. “ Because mamma 
said you were next door to a brute,” replied the child. 


- a 





Suaksrrare in Error.—King George of Hanover 
recently celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
marriage, and among the presents he received were 
no fewer than 1578 cushions, worked by hand. Shak- 
speare must have been in error when he said, 

* Uneasy lies the head which wears a crown.” 


At least there’s plenty of room for King George's to 
lie easy enough. 


<_ - — 
Sincerity.—Niece: “I'm writing to Clara Smith, 

aunt. ShallIsay any thing from you?” Aunt: “You 

may give her my love, dear. How I do dislike that 


girl, to be sure !! 





Srnranor.—By a strange coincidence, peace itself is, 
after all, the greatest “army contractor” in the world. 
a 
Sisters or Cuartry.—Faith and Hope. 


Berrer Late Tuan Eanry.—If asked to dinner by 














one of the hippophagists, we must say that we should | 
= much mind arriving ‘“‘a day too late for the’— | 
e! 


Be temperate in diet. Our first parents ate them- | 


selves ont of house and home. 


—_—_—_—K—ehsSaX—X—sa——X— 
MeN who TAKE THINGS AS THEY COME ALONG— 
Pickpockets. 





A Goon Jupez.—While a magistrate sat sipping his 
maraschino, a country lad arrived with aletter which 
required an immediate answer. The squire good-na- 
turedly poured out a glass of maraschino for the lad, 
and set about writing a reply. Having finished his 
letter, he looked up, and was amazed to see that the 
bottle had been emptied. Turning. to the boy he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Do you know, you imp, that that cost me 
sixteen shillings?” ‘Well, it’s worth every penny 
on’t, yer Honor,” was the reply of the rustic. 





SEPTUA: SEXA: QUINQUA: GESIMA. 
Gusutne CAROLINE: 
Dear Charles, why do such numbers marry 
In the three weeks preceding Lent? 
Gromry Cousin: 
Because they know they’ll soon want, C 
A fitting season to repent. — 





Tue Artist's StatE—Pencil-vania. 


Tf seven days make one week, how many will make 
one strong ? 


SY 


: | ie ne: hi 
MQ \ he 





Domestic.—The cry of the da: 
is the crisis; that of the night is 
th fant 


teeth. Ifachild is troublesome 
send it to a nursery-garden ; i 
the tthes -maid can not sees" 
e hurseryman may. 
ie the father’s duty to feed his 
pverngeaee —— oy a 
e ars and bro 

should stays be confined to 
jams and beef-steaks. If your 
wife asks for a shawl, give her 
one, especially if she says that 
she shawl have it. en the 
baby walks give it a perambu- 
lator. If your wife dresses your 
dinver nicely, let her dress her- 
self as well. Tt is only the brute 
that beats his wife; therefore 
never countenance a husband 
having recourse to aclub. The 
best check for the milliner’s bill 
is a check for the amount. Do- 
mestic felicity consists in un- 
bounded faith in cold meat and 
pickles. 


—__—~> 

A Borr.—‘Sarah,” said a 
young man the other day, “‘ why 
don't you wear ear-rings ?” ‘ Be- 
cause I haven’t had my ears 
pierced.” ‘I will bore them for 
cal “Thank you, you have 

one that enough.” 


Duets a Re ; 
Said a conscientious auction- 
eer, “Ladies and gentlemen, 
there is no sham about the car- 
pets; they are genuine tapestry 
carpets—I bought them of old 
Tapestry himself.” ; 
————_—>——_—__— 


Tue Way ror Bravx—Gal- 
way. 
——.———— 

Bertie: ‘‘Papa, when I grow 
uP, may I be what I like?” 
apa: **Yes, my boy, you ma’ 
choose your own profession.” 
Bertie: ‘Then I'll be a sweep, 

for I shall never have to w 
my face.” 





. S.iennor Hanp—Refasing an 
f offanof marriage. ® 





Wantep.—A gover for bare 
suspicion ; a veil for the face of 
nature: buttons for breaches of 
privilege ; binding for a volume 
of smoke; cement for broken 
engagements. 





Dearek THAN LirE—Fashion- 
able funeral. 


Tur Winns MEronants PRAY 
ror—The trade winds. 
—_—_—>—_ 
A oaRmine RepTite—A ser- 
pent. 
—————_——————_ 

A poor woman called at a gro- 
cer’s the other day, and asked 
for a — of vinegar. It was 

measured off, and put into her gallon jug. She then 
asked for another quart to be put into the same ves- 
sel. ‘And why not ask for a half gallon, and done 
with it?” said the grocer. ‘Och, bless your little bit 
of a soul !" answered she, ‘it’s for two persons.” 


—— i 

InportunaTe—Boring the earth for water. 
—_—aOS 

“Up mw ArMs”—The baby. 


An English gentleman once fell from a horse and 
injured bis thumb. The pain increasing he was 
obliged to send for a-surgeon. One day the doctor 
was unable to visit his patient, and therefore sent his 
son instead. © ‘Have you visited the Englishman ?” 
said the father in the evening. ‘ Yes,” replied the 
young man, ‘and I have drawn out a thorn, which I 
found to be the chief cause of his a; vow fl * Fool!” 
exclaimed the father, ‘‘I trusted you more sense: 
‘now there is an end to the job !” 





A Dancrnovs Prace—Bom®bay. 
3 : 


Marerace.—Marriage is like a silk purse, most agree- 
able to bear when there is plenty of money in it. Mar- 
riage is like a mouse-trap, once get into it, and you are 
in for it, with a very slim chance for getting out. Mar- 
riage, among fools, is like a boiled calf’s head, with- 
out the accompaniment of brains. Marriage is like a 
roast leg of mutton on Sunday, served up cold on Mon- 
day, ditto, with pickles, on Tuesday, and hashed up on 
Wednesday. 


SOM 








An old toper was heard the other day to advise a 
youn aan to ass or dae amie Se a my boy, 
you ve some! off your boots w’ 
go home drunk.” — _ 





A little fellow was partaking pretty largely of th 
things of this life at the dinner-table, fammedians 
y on his return from Sabbath-schooky His brother, 
after eying him for some time, said: “Charlie, if you 
were to eat much more, and it should kill you, you 
would weigh so much that the angels could not carry 
you to heaven.” Little six-year-old hesitated for a 
oe nee oe jooking. = * a rete if 
ey couldn't do it alone, would send 8; 
down to helpthem.” . : ala 


ro 


A LEAP-YEAR LAY. 
By « Proruerio Sout. 
Oh, ladies! who the privilege 
Obtain this year of ‘ popping,” 
Pray ponder ere across the hedge 
Of prudence you are hopping; 
For Sixty-Eight perchance may be 
A dear, and not a cheap year, 
Unless you take advice from me, 
And “look, before you Leap"—Year! 
Ot course, I know, a single lot, 
Is singularly dreary— 
But very many. wives, I wot, « 
Are only doubly weary. 
Their lives are monty A sums of grief, 
On wretched or they heap year 
To make a burden past relief; 
So “look before you Leap”—Year! 


That “looking after Number One” 

A proverb is, quite true is; 

But that I donbt if ear done 
By finding Number Two is! 

I know that life soon runs to waste, 
That quick on year will creep year; 

And ‘tis ill to wed in haste, 
So before you Leap"—Year; 

iNBERson and his good-wife 

In fair stormy weather, 

(The song says) down the hill of life 
Went hand in hand together. 

Their years were but a gentle slope— 
This year may prove a atone year 

Should you try marriage; so I hope 
_ You'll “look before you Leap”—Year! 


You dream of wedded happiness— 
A junction sans collisions! 
Your matrimonial views, I guess, 
Are very baseless visions. 
Be warned! and do not this year make 
Your “ waking-out-of-sleep” year. 
Dream on;  & endly warning take, 
And “look before you Leap”—Year! 


Well! *spite of me, you would, I see, 
A worser half annex still— 
man and wife! Oh, don’t you be 
Bis-sex't till next Bissextile! 
A lottery all marriage is, 
But this is the worst Sweep-year! 
So take the tip I offer: "tis 
Pray, look before you Leap"—Year! 
—_—_—_—OW1O—————— 


ConsoLatory.—There’s always one consolation, 
whatever our misfortune—it might be worse. Were 
life hanging on a thread, it would be a comfort to 
think that it was not hanging on a rope. 

Rise ane lied elie 


Nicut Liguts—Glow-worms. 

The advertisement of a doctor who undertakes the 
cure of madness begins thus: ‘‘ Worthy the attention 
of the insane.” 

— - oa 

In a shop-window, in an obscure part of London, 
is this announcement: ‘Goods removed, messages 
po ene beaten, and poetry composed on any 
subject.” 


Pnaeey ana eee ee 
QUERIES FOR FISHERMEN. 

Can the “skate” be ever considered any thing but 
a-n-ice fish ? : 

Did ge of originally come from Erin’s Isle? 
and, if so, could they by any chance have been the 
first “‘finny ’uns?” 

Can ‘‘ whipping” a stream account in any way for 
the wails of the ocean, or the sighs of the sea? 

Would speculating in the “‘ Bank” of Newfoundland 
be teen we | a fishy transaction ? 

In numbering the “ova” of some fish at millions, 
is not their fecundity rather ‘‘ova-rated ?” 

Say that—as is often the case—fish were utilized as 
manure, would it take only 160 “perch” for an acre 
of land? 

Is it a matter of surprise that a whale generally ends 
in “ blubber ?” 

Are fishes’ scales subject to the supervision of the 
Inspector of Weights and Measures, and are their 
“ pills” of imperial measure ? 

Is the ultimate ‘ fin” of a fish called the ‘‘finis ?” 

Give reasons for the existence of the very binding 
“claws” in the Crab and Lobster Fishery Act? 

How is it that the “net” takings of the fisherman 
are always in reality his “ gross” takings? 


A HINT TO HAIR-DRESSERS—HOW TO MAKE THEIR ESTABLISHMENTS PAY HANDSOMELY, 











